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THE CHURCH AND THE STAGE. 


CURIOUS but not perhaps altogether unnatural 
reaction of feeling is just now making itself felt 
with regard to the recent visit to London of the 
Comédie Frangaise. It seems but yesterday that 
these famous artists, as well as their art, were 
received with open arms, without a note of hesita- 
tion in the welcome accorded to them and with 
an appreciation which was even more generous 
than it wasdiscriminating. That M. Got and his 
companions would be warmly welcomed by those 

who had already become familiar with their artistic merit, as displayed on the 

only stage where they had hitherto acted together, was of course only to be 
expected. Such a season as would be offered by no consecutive six 
weeks at the Théitre Franguis was presented to us at one of our own 
theatres, and the chance was obviously one not to be let slip by the lover of 
fine acting and French plays. The French stage has, moreover, of late 
years been persistently written up by a school of cultivated English critics ; 
judiciously or injudiciously, its excellence has been constantly urged, and not 
seldom its superiority to our own has been insisted upon, both in general 
argument and in detailed comparison. Thus in one way or another the 
curiosity of intelligent playgoers was fairly aroused, and the success of the 
undertaking was to a great extent assured from the first. More than this, 
however, was needed in order to secure such a triumph as that in which 

Mr. Hollingshead’s experiment resulted; and this further agency was 

supplied by the action of fashion in ordaining that society should night after 

night betake itself to the Gaiety, whether it understood French or not, 

whether or not it knew one player from another, and whether it was or was 

not able to keep awake during the four or five acts presented to it upon the 
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stage. And society was not content to stop here. It was anxious to lionise 
the individual actors and actresses, more particularly the latter. It would 
pay heavy sums to attract to its drawing-rooms special entertainments 
by the popular players; it insisted upon personal introductions, upon 
public patronage of its protégés, and, in fact, upon making itself ridicu- 
lous, according to its wont, over its new toy. So, for a time, no words 
were too friendly for the eelebrated foreign company, for the individuals 
composing it, as well as for the ensemble of art which is its outcome. 

Now comes the reaction, and it naturally springs from a quarter where 
the stage finds even less sympathy and comprehension than in the fashionable 
world. The Church steps forward to rebuke—what? The excesses of society 
in its pursuit of its favourite “lions?” The mistakes made when a whole- 
sale change of front is attempted? No: the attack is upon the stage itself, 
and the reasons given are the vicious tendency of certain individual French 
plays and the immorality of certain individual Freneh players. The 
future of our stage is despaired of because the recent performances at 
the Gaiety so completely took the fancy of a small section of the public ; 
the degradation of the drama is deduced from the looseness of the life led by 
some of its fashionable interpreters. Thus we were treated to a tirade 
against certain proceedings at the Albert Hall Fancy Fair in which various 
personages more or less distinguished took part; proceedings which were 
doubtless ill-judged, but have no more to do with the drama than had the 
flat, yellow bonnet worn on this occasion by one of the fair stall-keepers. 
Then we learned from contrib. ors to soi-disant religious organs that the 
répertoire of plays was too terrible to contemplate. The hands of these 
worthy scribes were held up in horror over the title of a drama which they 
evidently did not understand ; and it was concluded that any work with 
such a name as Le Demi-monde or Le Fils Naturel must of necessity be 
abnormally vicious and injurious, not only to girls and boys, but to men and 
women. We were indeed told in so many words that the season of French 
plays at the Gaiety throws us back “on the unpalatable reflection that the 
people love to have it so, and that they have been so thoroughly educated 
in these vicious tastes, and so blinded to the inevitable result of such per- 
formances, that men no longer feel the shame they would formerly have 
experienced if not merely propriety but purity and morality had been out- 
raged in the presence of their wives and daughters.” 

These are, in truth, harsh words, but they are only typical of much of the 
abuse which has of late been directed from church to stage. Not content 
with its own vocabulary of denunciation, one of these imputers of evil has 
recourse to extracts from the prurient essays on the corruption of the world 
at large which form favourite morceaur in some of the sensational society- 
journals. Bishops and other dignitaries who are suspected of a sneaking 
belief in the beneficial influence of the stage, and in the possibility of finding 
earnest Christians amongst stage-players, are handled very roughly indeed, 
and they must be left to find their consolation in the fact that their ill- 
treatment is shared by the Prince and Princess of Wales, whose crimes are 
their frequent visits, not only to the theatres, but to churches of a school 
different from that of their critics, 
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Intemperate condemnation of this wholesale and ignorant order may of 
course be safely left to provide its own answer. Its reckless exaggeration 
is not likely to deceive any thinking man ; and even those who are preju- 
diced against the theatre may well be shocked at seeing to what lengths 
prejudice worse than theirs is capable of going. To any suggestions tending 
towards the purification of the stage and towards increasing its capabilities 
for moral teaching true lovers of the acted drama will always be ready, nay, 
anxious, to give all due attention, even though they may not be willing to 
admit that the primary object of art either on the stage or elsewhere is iden- 
tical with that of the Sunday-school. But when, in place of any such rational 
albeit occasionally narrow-minded pleading, we have violent abuse of the 
theatre and all connected with it, and when any miserable peg is considered 
strong enough to sustain an attack upon playwrights, players, and play- 
goers, the virulence defeats its own object. Blatant nonsense of this kind 
can be written only by those who do not know what the theatre really is, 
and are therefore not competent to pronounce an opinion as to its influence, 
or whoare untrustworthy, because they wilfully misrepresent what they see. 
They altogether overshoot the mark, and the large majority which dis- 
agrees with them can well afford to smile at a series of onslaughts so abor- 
tive. When, however, we find those who profess themselves friends of the 
stage, and who have often before set from the pulpit the example of large- 
hearted toleration and of sympathy with all that is best upon the stage, 
when we see these recently-won allies turning half-hearted, and threatening 
to rejoin the ranks of the enemy, we can scarcely look on with philoso- 
phical indifference. We can only strive to remove the latest scare—the evil 
moral effects of the success of the Comédie Frangaise at the Gaiety—by 
pointing out the fallacy which underlies and animates it. Let it then be 
pointed out, once for all, that most of the plays given at the Gaiety would 
have shocked none of us had they been literally translated ; that the produc- 
tions which were the hits of the season were perfectly innocent in character ; 
that the most objectionable pieces included in the répertoire made the least 
mark of any kind. So far from the extreme popularity of these perform- 
ances indicating any tendency either moral or immoral on [the part of the 
public, or proving the love of the modern playgoer for prurient plays, it 
simply illustrated the readiness with which fashionable society follows its 
leaders like a flock of sheep. The newly-arrived players had prestige ; one 
amongst them had secured a reputation such as falls to the lot of few actors 
and actresses in a generation. So they were run after, were cheered, were 

Jéed, and were wondered at by people who sometimes gave five guineas for 
a single stall and fifteen for abox. But all this had nothing to do with any 
expected impropriety in the plays performed. Fashion would for the time 
have encouraged them whatever they chese to play ; indeed, it made the most 
fuss over them on an occasion when they were playing nothing at all. Let 
them come to us again, and very possibly they would pass almost unnoticed, 
as did Signor Salvini, who, on his second visit here, performed to an empty 
house, and abruptly closed in despair the season which followed his original 
triumph. That we should have to urge in reply to the timid strictures of 
doubtful friends considerations so obvious as this may be regretted, bat it 
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cannot well be avoided. Those who take alarm unnecessarily often have to 
be reassured by arguments which would have little weight with the more 
robust. 








MR. READE ON RUDE LETTER-WRITING. 


HERE is undoubtedly plenty of scope for the satirist of modern manners 
who chooses to take up the subject of newspaper-controversy. People 
who, in season and out of season, abroad and at home, are perpetually writing 
to The Times, have for a long time been laughed at for their pains ; and if 
a change does not speedily come over the tone of those who sling ink at one 
another through the medium of theatrical journals, the whole practice of 
personal communication with the Press will presently be brought into dis- 
repute. Of course, the great weapon against an abuse of this description is 
ridicule. It is of no use to reason with a man who ex hypothesi mistakes 
abuse for argument. The best thing to do is {turn the laugh against him, 
and hold him up to contempt ; and perhaps the surest means of accomplish- 
ing this desirable object is provided by caricature. 

We are therefore unfeignedly glad to see that the caricaturist has arisen 
in the person of a popular author who has often before this devoted his 
energies and his great abilities to a successful attack upon crying evils. Our 
only doubt is whether the bludgeon wielded by Mr. Charles Reade, for it is. 
he who has set himself the task of chaffing the controversialists, is not a little 
too heavy, whether he is not crushing an obnoxious insect with a Nasmyth 
steam-hammer. But it would be ungenerous and ungrateful to look a gift- 
horse such as this in the mouth, and we may well be content to thank the 
great novelist for having struck this blow, without pausing to inquire 
whether he has not struck it needlessly hard. The system, then, which 
Mr. Reade has adopted involves a sacrifice of self which we cannot 
appreciate too highly, for, in pretending to write a very angry letter on his 
own account, he pretends so well that he runs the risk of being thought by 
careless or ignorant readers to be really in a violent temper. It is, however, 
a common penalty of greatness to be misunderstood, especially when its 
greatness takes the form of philanthropic effert ; and Mr. Reade may rest 
satisfied that time, which works wonders, will make clear, even to the most 
dense, his motive and his meaning. 

The way in which he sets to work is characteristically straightforward. 
Having doubtless observed the bitter bickerings which have recently gone 
on between inferior dramatic authors and those who chance to annoy them, 
and having also perceived that such a correspondence as that between 
Mr. Paul Merritt and “Sammy the Boy in the Pit,” is undignified and 
unworthy, he gives himeelf to a parody, almost brutal in its cynicism, of 
this sort of letter-writing. So, in “ self-defence ” against an attack for which 
he obviously cannot care one jot, he bursts out into the following delightful 
skit, numbering his sentences to indicate the several forms of abusive 
newspaper-correspondence at which he aimed his shafts or ridicule. After, 
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a deliciously inconsequent touch in his remark, “‘my business is not open to 
reckless conjectures and insolent sneers as my art is,” he proceeds: — 

“1, An anonymous letter-writer, whether he sends it to a gentleman by 
the post or points it at a gentleman in a journal, is one and the same criminal 
at bottum. He isa caitiff who hits and hides. This unpunished criminal 
is the worst disgrace of literature ; his efforts and his conduct are the main 
cause of its low condition in England. More civilized nations have sup- 
pressed this criminal bylaw. 2. Charles Reade and his peers are the glory 
of letters, and the men who keep the literary character from falling into 
universal contempt. 3. When an anonymous letter-writer attacks a 
Charles Reade in his business, it is asif Newgate were to pass strictures on 
the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 4. Every word this anonymous 
letter-writer has written is either a falsehood, an equivocation, or a fallacy. 
His very signatureisalie. He is not a French Boy, but an English skunk. 
France would not own him.” 

Of these four thrusts, perhaps the last is the most telling ; but much is 
to be said in favour of the downright simple force of the second. ‘* Charles 
Reade and his peers are the glory of letters” isa hit somewhat lacking 
possibly in subtlety ; but with what admirable precision it strikes the over- 
weening vanity of some of these angry authors. It has a ring about it 
that one cannot forget, and one has no fear of its being by any chance mis- 
understood. No. 1 misses, we think, the true satirical vein; it is too 
serious an onslaught upon an undoubted evil, and is like commencing a 
chapter of Swift with a page from Dr. Johnson. But the bold simile in 
No. 3, in which the comparison of the anonymous scribe with a convicted 
felon is amplified by the juxtaposition of the dramatist and the Lord Chief 
Justice, is in its way perfect, and leads in the happiest way up to the piled- 
on agony of the epithets and assertions in No. 4. It really seems impossible 
that the writers of abusive epistles to the papers should fail to benefit from 
thus seeing themselves as others see them. 

Later on in the course of this elaborate joke, which, if space permitted, 
we would gladly quote at length as a curiosity of the day, we come across 
bits of exquisite parody, Thus, the writer, alluding perhaps to the “ I scorn 
to tell a lie” of Moses in The School for Scandal, quietly observes, ‘ What 
I say is always the exact truth, no matter where I say it.” As might, indeed, 
be expected of “the glory of letters.” But enough of this vigorous epistle 
has been given to indicate where lie at once the strength and the weakness 
of this attack upon a crying evil. The former is found where Mr. Reade’s 
power never fails him, in his command of nervous language, his thoroughness 
and his unflinching boldness. The danger, alike for him and for the object 
which he has in view, lies in the possibility, nay, the probability, of his being 
in some quarters, at any rate, misunderstood. Some there may be found 
seriously to believe that an author of Mr. Reade’s eminence writes of himself 
in all good faith as “the glory of letters,” and calls those who differ from him 
in opinion “ caitiffs,” “ jail-birds,” and “skunks.” These may even take heart 
at finding, or thinking they find, so eminent an authority for their own literary 
habits, and may at a humble distance, follow Mr. Reade along the road 
which he indicates only as a route to be shunned. On the whole, however, 
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the piece of well-merited ridicule can only have a salutary effect, and it is, 
at all events, something to know that Mr. Reade is sensible of the degrada- 
tion to art and letters of this species of Billingsgate, and raises, even in the- 
midst of domestic affliction, his powerful voice against the growing abuse. 








M. TURQUET AND THE FRENCH DRAMA. 


ISTORY again repeats itself. Republican governments have generally 
re-established or strengthened the censure, and the present French 
Ministry are unmistakably prepared to follow the time-honoured example 
thus set before them. About a year ago, it may be remembered, M. 
Bardoux, the Minister of Public Instruction, addressed a letter to the 
managers of Parisian theatres as to the “sensible abasement observable in 
certain manifestations of the dramatic and lyrical arts.” This abasement,. 
he not very obscurely hinted, might be due to the freedom extended to the 
stage bythe decree of 1854, and as the evil was undeniable he thought 
it his duty to discover a remedy. M. Bardoux was svon afterwards pre- 
vented by circumstances over which he had no control from accomplishing 
this object, but the new Under-Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, M.. 
Edmond Turquet, would seem to have espoused the cause of theatrical 
reform with at least equal zeal. “The Republic,” he says in a circular to- 
the inspectors of theatres, “has much to do for the stage, and it is right to 
indicate what co-operation I desire in the so-necessary work of regeneration 
which we undertake. If the dramatic art is declining, it is because France, 
kept in leading-strings, saw for too many years her political liberties sup- 
pressed. In the theatre noble and manly works were under suspicion. That 
which spoke to man of his dignity, liberty, and high duties was proscribed. 
A corrupting art took possession of the stage ; license boldly displayed itself 
there. Art seemed no longer to have any object than to amuse, and to 
amuse it stooped even to corruption. We wish the dramatic art to be 
restored to a more manly and a prouder ideal ; the theatre to be a school. 
The art we want is that which elevates, not that which degrades; the work 
which we like is that which purifies, not that which corrupts. The powerful 
influence of the theatre must come to our aid and second the efforts we are 
making to educate the people, to strengthen them, to make them more and 
more fitted for exercising the power placed in their hands by the Republic, 
so as to give France the moral greatness which is becoming to a democracy. 
For this purpose let us as a policy give all the liberty compatible with the 
maintenance of the public peace, and reserve all our severity for licentious 
verses and immoral plays, remembering that the two principles of the 
Republic are dignity and liberty.” All this sounds very well; but it 
unfortunately remains to be seen whether M. Turquet’s zeal for the purity 
of the drama is sincere,—whether, in other words, he is not acting in the 
guise of a stage-reformer to keep from the public ear any lines inimical to 
Republicanism and the Ministry to which he belongs. Those who are versed 
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in the history of France since the great Revolution may be pardoned for 
being rather sceptical as to the disinterestedness of his motives. 

In two respects M. Turquet entirely appears to overstate his case, if 
not to be in error. In the first place, as M. Sarcey often points out, French 
dramatic art is not on the decline. Many of the plays brought out in Paris 
since the Restoration are superior to those of the eighteenth century, and 
are not far behind the finest products of the age of Louis Quatorze. 
During the last twenty years, no doubt, the number of important plays and 
débuts has not been so great as of yore, but on going through a history of 
the French stage we shall find periods of far greater sterility. In those 
periods, as may be the case now, the earth was resting in preparation for a 
new and bountiful harvest. Many French dramatists of the present time 
may be said to live upon the ideas of their immediate predecessors ; on the 
other hand, there are men writing for the stage who, like M. Sardou, may 
expect to have their work applauded for many years to come. The truth 
seems to be that what M. Turquet calls “decadence” is nothing more than 
a temporary suspension of activity. Nor is dramatic excellence dependent in 
any way upon the existence of political liberty. Indeed, it might be plausibly 
urged that art makes better progress under a despotism than a democracy. 
Moliére’s Tartuffe might not have seen the light except under an absolute 
monarchy. The Mariage de Figaro would not have been produced in a 
Republican state. The political pamphlets of M. Augier would not have’ 
been published in a theatre if, as it has been expressed, “un souverain 
maitre de toutes les contradictions ne les efit impos¢es aux scruples des gens 
en sous ordre.” The point, however, should not be insisted upon very far, 
as general ideas are alternately borne out and shown to be inapplicable. 
M. Turquet seems to be of opinion that dramatic genius can be not only 
fostered but created by State encouragement ; but in this, as in his view 
that the theatre should be employed as a school, he is undoubtedly mistaken. 

The Under-Secretary is on more tenable ground when he speaks of the 
prevailing immorality of the French drama. That immorality is of com- 
paratively recent origin, but has already become an evil of no ordinary 
magnitude. The great majority of the plays brought out in Paris from the 
days of the Fronde down to the Restoration were remarkably free from 
offence. Instead of appealing to prurient tastes they depended almost ex- 
clusively upon an interesting story, wedded to noble poetry or humorous 
situations and character. If, like the finest of Shakspere’s tragedies, they 
contained anything of a nature to ruffle nineteenth century susceptibilities, 
it was a matter of detail rather than of principle, and could accordingly be 
removed without appreciable injury to the plot. In other words, such inherent 
indelicacy as that of Otway’s Orphan was but seldom to be laid to the 
dramatist’s charge. The mission of the stage may be to “catch the manners 
living as they rise,” but it is undeniable that even in the worst days of 
Louis Quinze the boards of the Théatre Frangais were never polluted by 
such scenes as those which disfigure the novels of Crebillon fils and Laclos, 
and which, as the correspondence of the time will prove, may be accepted as 
a faithful picture of Parisian society at the time they were written. During 
the last forty years, however, this regard for decency has perceptibly 
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diminished. The German school of dramatic composition found many 
admirers in Paris; M. Dumas undertook to prove that those who are no 
better than they should be are generally better than they are commonly 
supposed to be, and before long it became the fashion to discuss the most 
delicate social problems in the form of a play. Nowadays, if we may judge 
from their practice, the theory of every French dramatist, from M. Augier 
down to M. Calonne, is that if a play is to succeed the story must turn 
upon adultery or seduction. If such a conclusion is suggested by novelties 
at the Comédie Frangaise and the Odéon, as is really the case, the account 
we have to give of the plays brought out at secondary theatres, it may well 
be supposed, is still more unfavourable. Bébé and Niniche, erotic pieces 
both, make the fortunes of the Gymnase and the Variétés respectively, and 
even Etherege and Wycherly might have felt ashamed to acknowledge the 
authorship of what may be seen every night at the Palais Royal. “In a 
Parisian theatre,” Mr. Charles Mathews once said, “we have no right to 
be surprised if the heroine of a comedy comes before us as the affianced bride 
of one man, the wife of another, in love with a third, and with a child by 
the fourth. We see milliners and lawyer's clerks living together in a most 
unceremonious manner, ballet-girls talking openly and unblushingly of their 
numerous lovers, children ignorant of their paternity.” Moreover, these 
little irregularities, so far from being held up to reprobation, are palliated or 
made amusing, and the sympathies of the audience are too often enlisted on 
the side of vice as against virtue itself. If M. Turquet succeeds in uproot- 
ing this rampant abuse—and it is clearly in his power to do so as long as he 
remains in office—he will confer a substantial boon upon his country. 
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Portrarts, 





XXIX.—MISS VENNE. 


ig is not more than five years since this young actress went as a beginner 
in her profession to the Strand Theatre, and already she is established 
in popular favour as one of the brightest soubrettes on the stage. For 
some time alter her début, of course, she had to play somewhat thankless 
characters, but as the opportunities presented to her increased in number 
and value it became evident that to a pleasing appearance she united 
considerable vivacity, humour, and judgment. These gifts were first dis- 
played to advantage in Mr. Burnand’s Dora and Diplunacy, perhaps the 
most diverting and at the same time the most tasteful parody seen in London 
for many years. Miss Venne, who represented the Countess Zicka, exactly 
caught the spirit in which the piece had been written. Her imitation 
of Mrs. Bancroft’s acting in the part of that wicked adventuress was 
in all respects irreproachable. The style, the deportment, and the manner- 
isms of the older actress were reproduced by many delicate touches. The 
folding of the arma, the abrupt rising from the chair, the peculiar walk 
across the stage,—all this was perfect caricature. Tlose who had seen 
Diplomacy played at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre would not have thought 
that Mrs. Bancroft’s Zicka afforded much room for such treatment, and 
the theatrical capital made out of the performance by Miss Venne indicated 
close observation and a rare capacity for the highest description of burlesque. 
The advantage gained by the young actress in Diplunacy was more than 
confirmed when, in the beginning of the present year, she appeared as 
Penelope in The Snowball. The weight of the piece fell principally on her 
shoulders, and her representation of the fortunate but bewildered handmaid 
—hbewildered between gratified rapacity and disappointed curiosity—was 
irresistible. In the meantime she had appeared with success in, among other 
pieces, Family Ties and the burlesque of The Red Rover. In the latter she 
gracefully burlesqued the sentimentality of the Robertsonian heroines, and 
nothing could have been better in its way than her singing of the song,— 


In a little cottage dwelt a little timid maiden, 
Oh ! she was so timid and she was so small, 
But her heart, gigantic, ne’er was overladen, 
Everyone adored her, and she loved them all. 
In the following March Miss Venne passed over to the Royalty Theatre 
to appear in Mr. Sims's agreeable comedy Crutch and Toothpick, to which 
she imparted an additional charm, and also asa sham ingénue in The Zoo. 
From the Royalty she went to the Criterion, where she is now playing. 
Endowed with a keen sense of humour, but never deviating into extrava- 
gance, and enjoying the advantages of a good education, Miss Lottie Venne 
is decidedly an acquisition to the London stage, and, if she turns her 
talents to further account by unremitting study, will probably go far to 
compensate old playgoers for the loss of Mrs, Keeley. 
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GOING ON THE STAGE. 
By H. J. Byron. 


HERE is probably no calling which has changed so in its outer and 
minor aspects during the last twenty years or so as that of the actor. 
Artistically and socially his position has improved ; but, to put it in a more 
utilitarian fashion, professionally it is a question if it has done so. In The 
Theatre some mozths ago I wrote an article stating that I thought the 
public had benefited by the altered state of things theatrical. I wrote 
avowedly from the point of view of the spectator. I held that London and 
provincial playgoers, so far from having anything to complain of, were, on 
the contrary, to be congratulated on the improved, I use the term advisedly, 
condition of London and country theatres. 

Whether the actor may look at matters in so self-contented a spirit is a 
question. The actor who has won his spurs, who is popular and in the full 
exercise of his powers, cares very little for anything theatrical that does not 
affect his own particular line ; he knows he is of value and in demand, and 
he can afford to wait, at least generally. Ifhe plays young lovers, waiting 
is, of course, a word to be considered within certain limits, and with certain 
reservations. <A jeune prémier must not run to waste, and everybody is not 
a Delaunay or a Charles Mathews. An “old man” if he commences pretty 
early may defy Time to a certain extent; indeed, he mellows and becomes 
more valuable as age thins his locks and reduces the number of his teeth. 
It would be ungallant to touch upon the effect our friend with the scythe 
has upon the ladies. The days when Juliets of less than forty were con- 
sidered juvenile and precocious impostors have departed. Have the very 
youthful Juliets taken their place? There's the rub; at least, one of them. 

The particular “rub,” however, to which I would direct my reader’s 
attention is of another nature. Formerly the theatrical aspirant found 
but little difficulty in making a “start” in his profession. I am old 
enough to remember the “theatrical agencies” im full blast. Dingy and 
disreputable looking were the “ offices” when they were not actually in 
public-houses. The neighbourhood of Bow Street was the favourite locality 
for the “agent,” and Bow Street itself twenty-five years ago was as 
remarkable for its “professional” frequenters as for its odour of stale 
cabbages and its police-van. There the seedy “utility man” rubbed 
shoulders with the loftiest “leading gentleman,” and the blue-chinned and 
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deep-voiced representative of truculent bandits hob-nobbed with ‘the 
side-splitting expositor of the broadest farce. Here the mighty provincial 
manager would haughtily interview the trembling applicant for some humble 
post, and condescendingly unbend in the presence of the equally magni- 
loquent metropolitan “ star.” The whole “ mix-up” of the theatrical, vocal, 
equestrian, licensed-victualling and unlicensed liquoring was degrading and 
disgusting, and the first experience of the unpleasant conglomeration would 
drive many a young would-be actor back to his desk, or only too frequently 
led the way to a line of life which the youth thought was “ professional,” 
because it was pursued by so many whose talents and popularity he admired 
and envied. 

Nevertheless, this state of things did afford a young man an opportunity 
of starting on “his wild career.” Provincial managers employed the agents, 
and seldom gave ear to the aspirations of stage-struck youths. When the 
young man had paid his fee he probably obtained an engagement for the 
smallest “business” in a third-class country theatre, and it remained for 
good-conduct, ambition, luck, and opportunity to do the rest. All the country 
theatres maintained stock companies: the best London actors paid the 
principal ones frequent visits, the pieces were contiuually changed, and the 
young actor had no cause to complain of lack of practice. If he had 
anything in him the system of the time was calculated to bring it out. 
According to the present condition of theatrical affairs, the young man who 
wishes to adopt the stage as a calling finds his pathway at the outset a most 
difficult one. I was consulted on the subject a short time since, and was 
for the first time thoroughly alive to the difficulties of the matter. There 
is hardly a stock company in the country as to anything like the regular 
seasons at the best theatres where the profession, as a profession, could be 
studied that they donot occur. There is a season for pantomime, but that 
hardly counts. If a person wishes to accustom himself to the boards and to 
test his own fitness, playing one or two very short parts, possibly of a few 
lines, for a year or two with a “travelling” company can be of no use, and is 
only a waste of time. And provincial theatres are entirely supported by 
these wandering troupes nowadays; neither does there appear any pro- 
bability of the system altering. London for a start is of course out of the 
question. There are some instances of well-dressed, good-looking young 
men who have had no experience whatever, strolling through unemotional 
characters without giving any particular offence, but from whom it is hope- 
less to expect anything better without larger opportunities for practice ; and 
London audiences expect their actors to come before them “ ready-made.” 
It seems to me that amateur clubs give the theatrical neophyte their only 
possible chance, and the judgment of the audiences they play to are gene- 
rally most unreliable and deceptive. How, then, is the young man who 
wishes to become an actor to learn the rudiments of his profession? In the 
interest of those who would adopt a calling better paid and better treated than 
it was, and in that of the audiences of the future, I maintain this is a subject 
of considerable importance. If the difficulty I have dwelt upon exists to-day, 
what will be its effect in the course of time? It is all very well to say 
“demand creates a supply,” but what sort of a supply? With hardly an 
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exception the popular actors of to-day have received a provincial training, 
and have learnt the rudiments of their art in the country. Howisa youth- 
ful actor to do so now? Such conscientious agents as Mr. Blackmore and 
Mr. Griffiths will do their best for him, but what can they do? Several 
excellent actors “ give lessons,” but it is not every one who has the money 
to pay for them, and where is the youth to go when pronounced “fit for 
harness?” There is no national school for actors as there ought to be ; and, 
meanwhile, I for one am puzzled as to how the would-be actors of the future 
are to find the opportunity of studying their attractive but difficult profession. 








A NOTE ON FECHTER. 


By Dutton Coox. 


FIRST saw the late Charles Fechter in Paris a long time since, when 
Prince Louis Bonaparte presided over the second French Republic and the 
barrel-organs were still busy grinding out “ Mourir pour la Patrie ;” when 
the charming Rose Chérie was the accepted heroine of sentimental comedy, 
and the incomparable Rachel Felix was the absolute tragedy-queen of the 
Thédtre Frangais; when Lamartine’s Toussaint L’Ouverture was in 
course of representation at the Porte St. Martin, much lamp-black being 
consumed by the personators of the natives of St. Domingo, and Mélingue 
was strutting and fretting in the portentous play of Urbain Grandier at 
Alexander Dumas’s Théatre Historique; when Auriol was a famous clown 
and Gavarni the most admired of caricaturists, and when a good many of us 
were “young and curly” who are now old, and gray or bald, as the caso 
may be. Charles Fechter was rather to be remarked for his good looks than 
his good acting in those days. He played at the Ambigu Comique parts not 
very taxing to the intellect, such as Phoebus, in an elaborate acting-edition 
of Nétre Dame,and Amaury in a long melodrama Les Quatre Fils Aymon, 
familiar to some Englishmen as the theme of one of Balfe’s operas. The 
young player was much slimmer of figure than he became in later times, his 
handsome face, it had always an English look to my thinking, was less 
fleshy, his manner was very bright and gay, with an air of romance and 
picturesqueness about it peculiar;to the man. But he did not impress the public 
very deeply. It was not, I think, until 1852, when he appeared as Armand 
Duval in La Dame aux Camélias, to the Marguerite Gautier of Madame 
Doche, that his merits were fairly asserted or recognised. The facts of his 
theatrical career subsequently have been often recited, and are well-known. 
He became famous as the best stage-lover of his time. 
It chanced that he was born in England, but English was to him always 
a foreign language, and the feat of his success upon our stage has hardly 
received its meed of applause. Charles Mathews won much admiration by 
his performance of two characters in French before a Parisian audience, 
but the effort was quite of an exotic sort; it stirred curiosity and amused, 
and there was an end of it. No one knew better than Mathews himself 
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that there was no abiding-place for him upon French boards; he was there 
merely as a visitor liable at any moment to discover that he was outstaying 
his welcome. But Charles Fechter firmly established himself in England ; 
he remained here for nearly ten years, he performed a long list of characters, 
he became a London manager, he played in Shakspere and took high rank 
among our best players; the English public greatly admired him, and but 
for his ambition to extend his fame and the favour awarded him in America 
it is probable that he would have remained among us a leading, esteemed, 
and prosperous actor to the last. It is true that he always spoke English 
with a strong foreign accent, and that he was never able to deliver English 
blank-verse with due regard to its rhythmical properties. He reduced it to 
plain prose ; and these were grave defects. But with every actor appearing 
in the poetic or heroic drama there is always something the audience have 
to “get over,” to grow accustomed to, to become reconciled with and to 
forget. It may be defect of face or of figure, tricks of manner, faults of 
gesture and deportment. In Fechter’s case, his accent, the havoc he made 
of the blank-verse, and a certain “throaty” quality of voice had to be 
forgiven him; in later years, too, the size of his waist had to be overlooked. 
But discount having been allowed in these respects, Fechter’s acting was 
full of charm. There was a French redundancy of gesture, no doubt, and 
he had a way of looking not immediately towards the person he addressed, 
but at some imagined point, a yard, perhaps, above their heads. Presumably 
he thought his fine eyes were thus seen to the best advantage. But he suited 
the action to the word with singular appropriateness, he was very graceful 
of movement, he never relaxed his grasp of the character he represented, he 
was refined, fervent, pathetic, passionate. He appeared with success in 
what are called “ coat-and-waistcoat” plays; but he was best pleased, I 
think, to figure in dramas permitting an exhibition of his taste and skill in 
costume. He liked a romantic story with a chivalrous hero attired in a 
picturesque dress. Of course he was more effective in some parts than in 
others ; certain of Lemaitre’s characters suited him very indifferently, and 
his Othello won little approval; but his success was great as Ruy Blas, as 
Henri de Lagardére, as Claude Melnotte, Obenreizer, Edgar of Ravens- 
wood, and as Hamlet. His term of management commenced most happily 
with The Duke's Motto, and he thrived greatly for some seasons ; but he was 
not well-advised in his choice of new productions. Bel Demonio, The 
King's Butterfly, and The Watch-Cry were but poor plays. 

He was very inventive ix the matter of stage-business, and desirous 
always of substituting new business for old. He professed that it had been 
to him an unceasing labour of love for twenty years to reform the scenic 
representation of Shakspere. He denounced “tradition” as a “ worm-eaten 
and unwholesome prison where dramatic art languishes in fetters,” forgetting 
that it is the great players who legislate for the stage in this regard and hand 
it down its traditions. Did he not look forward to his own innovations be- 
coming in time traditions? Fechter’s Hamlet will long be reckoned by play- 
goers among the best Hamlets they have ever known. I have seen perhaps 
a score of Hamlets, including the Hamlets of Macready, of Charles Kean, 
of Emil Devrient, and Salvini; it seems to me that Fechter’s Hamlet ranks , 
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‘with the worthiest of these. He had special physical qualifications ; his 
‘manner was natural and charming, as Mr. George H. Lewes wrote at the 
time: “ Fechter is lymphatic, delicate, handsome, and with his long flaxen 
eurls, quivering, sensitive nostrils, fine eye, and sympathetic voice, perfectly 
represents the graceful Prince. His aspect and bearing are such that the 
eye rests on him with delight ; our sympathies are completely secured,” &e. 
It must be remembered, however, that failure in the part of Hamlet has 
been of rare occurrence ; and that applause has been carried off by Hamlets 
of but meagre histrionic capacity. Macready pronouneed as the result of 
his experience that “no actor possessed of moderate advantages of person, 
occasional animation, and some knowledge of stage-business can entirely fail 
in the part of Hamlet ; the interest of the story, and the rapid succession 
of startling situaticns growing out of it, compel the attention of the spec- 
tator and irresistibly engage his sympathy.” The success of Fechter in 
Hamlet really owed little to his innovations, his neglect of traditions ; although 
a certain amused ‘curiosity prevailed for awhile concerning the new French 
Hamlet who wore a flaxen wig. I will not venture to discuss at length his 
new views and readings, his new stage-business, but these have been fully 
placed upon record. It was the firm belief of Fechter’s Hamlet, in defiance 
of general opinion to the contrary, that Queen Gertrude was Claudius's 
accomplice in the murder of her husband. In the time of Fechter’s Hamlet 
it was the fashion in Denmark to wear a medallion portrait, swinging from a 
gold chain, round the neck. Fechter’s Hamlet wore thus s portrait of his 
father ; the Queen wore a portrait of Claudius ; Guildenstern was similarly 
adorned. Usually there is not a pin to choose between Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern ; the unfortunate gentlemen are alike odious to Hamlet, and 
they are slaughtered off the stage, at the instigation of that prince, after they 
have been well murdered in the presence of the house by their histrionic 
representatives. But to Fechter’s Hamlet Rosencrantz was less hateful than 
Guildenstern : Rosencrantz wore no portrait round his neck. When Fechter’s 
Hamlet spoke his first speech, and compared the late king to Hyperion, 
and Claudius to a satyr, he produced and gazed fondly at his father’s 
picture ; when he mentioned his uncle’s “ picture in little” he illustrated his 
meaning by handling the medallion worn by Guildenstern; in the closet 
scene he places his miniature of his father side by side with his mother’s 
miniature of Claudius; when at the close of their interview Gertrude 
outstretched her arm, and would embrace her son, he held up sternly 
the portrait of his father; the wretched woman recoiled and staggered 
from the stage; Hamlet reverentially kissed the picture as he murmured, 
“IT must be cruel,” &c. In the play-scene Fechter’s Hamlet, when he rose 
at the discomfiture of Claudius, tore the leaves from the play-book and flung 
them in the air ; in the scene with Ophelia, Fechter’s Hamlet did not per- 
ceive that the King was watching him; had he known that he would have 
been so convinced of his uncle’s guilt that the play would have been un- 
necessary. In the fourth act, if Fechter’s Hamlet had not been well-guarded 
he would have killed the King then and there. In the last scene a gallery 
ran at the back of the stage with short flights of stairs on either side ; all 
exits and entrances were made by means of these stairs. Upon the confession 
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of Laertes, the King endeavoured to escape up the right-hand stairease ; 
Hamlet, perceiving this, rushed up the left-hand stairs, and encountering 
Claudius in the centre of the gallery, there despatched him. 





A BED OF THORNS. 


By J. Patcrave Simpson. 


MOST able and amusing paper, which lately appeared in The Theatre, 
A entitled “A Bed of Roses,” gavea very good idea of the troubles, 
annoyances, mortifications, and distresses to which a poor dramatic author 
might be subjected in his dealings with theatrical managers for the produc- 
tion of a play. Far from exaggerating the painful and awkward position in 
which the harassed author (even when not overburdened with an excess of 
susceptibility) may be placed, the writer of the article has understated the 
tortures to which a dramatist may be exposed by a management devoid of 
all consideration for him, utterly wanting in the manner which ought to guide 
the relations of persons of education and standing, and as ignorant of the first 
elements of truth as of refinement or of self-control. Perhaps the obvious 
bonhommie of the writer’s nature restrained his pen ; or, rather, let it be hoped 
that his career as a dramatic author has never led him into such an abyss of 
contumely, insolence, utter disregard of all truthful straightforwardness, and 
gross injustice as that into which other authors may have been plunged. 
There may be those who, unfortunately, have had but too truthful cause in 
their sad experience to give such a narrative of their sufferings as follows. 
Let it be taken, if so thought fit, as a mere statement of a possible case. 

A well-known dramatic author, of more or less ability, is commissioned 
by an actress of great and acknowledged talent to construct for her a play 
in which she can perform certain characters of an exceptional type. He sets 
to work and invents his plot. He draws up an elaborate scenario, which 
meets with the entire approval of the talented artist. | But then she desires 
to have a child introduced, on whom she can lavish maternal tenderness. In 
vain the poor author remonstrates that this child will hamper and disjoint 
his plot considerably. She insists; and the author foolishly gives way, 
entirely against his own judgment and dramatic instinct, and “lugs in” the 
child with much trouble, and with every effort of ingenuity in his power to 
round-off an obvious excrescence. But still the actress is not content. Now 
she wants a drunken, or semi-drunken, scene. Again the author protests 
that such a scene would materially diminish the sympathy of her eharacter 
in the eyes of an audience, and would be repugnant to his own feelings. 
Again she insists ; and again the author is “fool enough”—the term must 
not be spared him—to give way. Alas! that he should have done so; for 
these two peints—the interpolated child, and the repulsive and irrelevant 
drunken scene—are exactly those which the critics, in the sad eventuali- 
ties of the drama’s fate, most strenuously condemn. It is to be hoped that 
there are not many authors so weak and foolish as this one in his concessions. 
to wrong-headed demands of an actress. ; 
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Well! the elaborate scenario is complete. It meets with the un- 
mitigated approval of the commissioning artist, who expresses her 
delight. ‘The author, or rather the inventor and constructor of the 
drama, is too much hampered by his other avocations to give the neces- 
sary time to the composition of the dialogue. He calls in the aid 
of a friend, on whose literary ability and dramatic instinct he has the 
greatest reliance. The dialogue is written ; and again the actress expresses 
not only her approval, but her admiration of it. So far the relations be- 
tween the artist and the authors chime as pleasantly as “ marriage-bells.” 
The union appears most satisfactory. 

Weeks, months, almost years of labour have been bestowed on the play. 
The actress is most anxious to produce it. She proposes America, but to 
this intention the authors object ; as, by the first production of the play in 
the States, the English copyright would be lost to herself as well as to them. 
With difficulty she obtains a first-rate theatre in London, and rents it fora 
period for the sole purpose of producing the drama, on which she has the 
most unqualified reliance. Again, “so far, so good!” 

The time comes for the arrangement of “terms” between the parties. 
The authors make every concession to the actress; they reduce their re- 
quirements to the lowest extent; they are “ beaten down” to a minimum. 
The contract is drawn up by the actress's own solicitor for the full protection 
of her interests ; but it would appear that she does not content herself with 
the terms finally agreed on by her own legal man of business and old friend ; 
for immediately afterwards she designates one author as “ a scoundrel ” before 
a stranger, and when the other expostulates warmly in defence of his friend, 
declares that she does not call him “a scoundrel,” as she “ respects old age.” 
But she still stamps him as the intimate associate of “a scoundrel,” and 
wonders that he should resent the obvious implication. 


Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind. 


It would be as well, perhaps, to finish with the mention of “ the actress” 
now. This designation is merged in that of “the management.” The suf- 
ferings of the authors from the conduct of “the management” begin from 
the very first rehearsal. It (“the management’) grossly insults one of the 
authors at every turn. If he ventures to open his mouth to explain the 
meaning of his words, he is violently assailed with the term “ objectionable 
person,” as interrupting the rehearsals and interfering with the stage- 
management—little as the mere interpretation of words can have any 
bearing in theatrical minds on the stage-management, as properly under- 
stood. At every moment he is treated with the most barefaced insolence. 
Anxious to avoid all open rupture with the management, he is obliged to 
subside into a forced nonentity, and bears the repeated insults still heaped on 
him with a gentlemanly forbearance which seems impossible to mortal nature. 

Nor does the other author escape scot-free. All remarks necessary to be 
made at rehearsal now forcibly fall to his lot ; but every time that he rises 
to expostulate against unlicensed interpolations of sentences—chiefly as re- 
gards the objectionable drunken “ business” which is attempted to be ampli- 
fied, and the almost equally objectionable child who is to be thrust forward 
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far beyond the original intention, at every available or non-available oppor- 
tunity, to the destruction of all symmetry in the plot and continuity of 
interest,—he is only met by contumely and scorn. If concessions are appa- 
rently made to his expostulations, he finds them withdrawn on the very 
next occasion. 

So far all is seemingly done with openness. The authors have still to 
find that surreptitiously, without their knowledge and against their will, 
important alterations have been made, to their confusion and to the detriment 
of the play. It is only at the last moment they discover that the language of 
the principal part has been cut out by the management and its own bald 
balderdash substituted—that sentences in the same strain have been 
written in profusely without their knowledge, and, of course, without any 
attempt to obtain their consent. At this last moment—the night dress- 
rehearsal—they begin to have an inkling that a sensation scene, on 
the invention of which the contriver of the scenario had (perhaps foolishly — 
his folly has been already admitted) prided himself, was to be ruthlessly 
omitted; that firearms were to be used, contrary to the authors’ express 
prohibition, in a medizwval play, and that a variety of incongruities had been 
foisted in. 

If the poor dramatists, who were responsible for the merits or demerits 
of their play, knew of the cruel treatment with which it had met, their 
obvious and inevitable course would have been to obtain an injunction, by 
which to restrain the management from playing the piece at all in its mangled 
state. But it would be impossible to struggle against the unknown when 
means are taken throughout to prevent their knowledge of the surreptitious 
injustice done them. 

The play is naturally a failure; as naturally it is mercilessly “slated” 
by the dramatic critics of the day. In face of the adverse criticisms—the 
word “adverse” is the mildest which can be given—the authors have nothing 
to do but humbly bow their heads. Critics can do no more than judge a 
play as they see it represented on the stage. But they little know how 
much the intentions of the authors may be perverted and their efforts mangled. 
They could scarcely even dream of the injustice done them by the manage- 
ment—to say nothing of the insults to which they may have been daily 
compelled to submit on the stage—and even setting aside the crowning one 
of the withholding of the fees due for the few nights during which the piece 
was played until the receipt for them is previously handed over. 








M. SARDOU AT MARLY. 


By Frtptric O’Krene. ’ 


HOUGH the majority of M. Sardou’s plays are pictures of contemporary 

life and manners in various aspects, he has been and is a diligent 

student of the past, and it is in a spot rich in historical associations that he 
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has chosen to reside. Proceeding one day from Versailles to Paris, 
Louis XIV., temporarily weary of the splendours of his court, abruptly 
halted on the hills of Luciennes and ran his eye over the valley beneath. 
“‘ How peacefully,” he exclaimed, “ must life glide away in such a place as 
this! Here, in a sort of hermitage, I might come and forget the world and 
my court. I have already spent a good deal in building; a mere nothing 
would suffice for me. What is the name of the village on the slope of the 
hill?” “ Marly, sire,” was the reply. “ Well, gentlemen, we will come to 
Marly two or three times a year to seclude ourselves and expiate our sins.” 
The same evening the king sent for the royal architect and directed him to 
erect the hermitage without loss of time. Soon after this, however, Madame 
de Maintenon made her way to the foot of the throne, and at her wish a 
magnificent chiteau was erected instead of the modest hermitage originally 
proposed. Nothing that refined taste could suggest or art accomplish was 
spared in the embellishment of the interior and the grounds. Trees were 
brought from Compiégne to make a forest and avenue ; the hill in front was- 
lowered in order that a view of the country beyend it might be obtained. 
No edifice is more closely associated than the chiteau of Marly with the 
most important events in French history between that period and the 
Revolution. There it was that Madame de Maintenon, while organizing 
fétes and receiving the homage of the proudest families in the country, 
induced the king to revoke the Edict of Nantes; there it was that the 
Grand Monarque heard of the military and other disasters which embittered 
the closing years of his reign; there it was that Marie Antoinette first saw 
the diamond necklace. Erected at a time when the people were half- 
starved through excessive taxation, the chateau naturally became an object 
of popular fury at the Revolution, and one day in 1793, in the space of 
a few hours, it was all but razed to the ground. The marble galleries and 
the richly-decorated saloons, with the paintings and sculpture they contained,,. 
were ruthlessly destroyed, and only a few porticos or columns of the splendid 
Chateau of Marly was left. In imagination, as we stand on the summit of 
the hill, with these remains before our eyes, the edifice still exists; and 
many scenes described by the caustic Saint Simon quickly occur to the mind. 
Thus we seem to see Madame de Maintenon as, seated in her sedan-chair, 
with the king’s daughters standing beside her, she listened to the Grand 
Monarque while, hat in hand, he explained to her the groups on a fountain ; or 
lords and ladies of the court “ swimming in their gondolas” across the lake 
which their royal master had introduced with the forest already alluded to,. 
or gaily-painted carriages making their way through the avenue of elms on 
the occasion of a féte. To a student of history, indeed, Marly presents 
irresistible attractions ; and it is because M. Sardou feels these attractions 
in all their force that he resides in that once unsightly but now pretty 
town. 

Le Verduron, as his residence is called, is itself full of interest. It was. 
built upon the ruins of a feudal chateau, Marly-le-Chatel, the property of 
the Montmorencies, by order of Louis XIV., who in the first instance 
assigned it to his chief valet-de-chambre, Blouin. The latter, it seems, was 
a friend to art and letters, and such men as Racine and Boileau were 
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frequently to be found at his hospitable table. From him it passed to the 
Comtesse de Vassé, and from her to the Comte de Jancourt. Its fourth 
possessor was Legendre de Villemorien, who, like the first, made it a 
resort of the most cultivated men of his time. During the Revolution 
it was bought by Charles Trudaine, a son of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Directeur des Ponts-et-Chaussées; but a few hours after the 
transfer was made he was arrested and guillotined. The property was 
then sold, a half of the proceeds going to the State, and the remainder to 
Trudaine’s heirs. For some years after this it had no tenant ; indeed, the 
story goes that General Bonaparte, while out hunting, passed on horseback 
through its spacious salle-d-manger. Eventually, however, it was purchased 
by M. Ravel, a banker, and upon his death by a lady of the Montmorency- 
Luxembourg family. The latter dying, her heir, the Prince de Luxembourg, 
ceded it to MM. de Béthune-Sully, who used it as a residence for their 
mother. This lady, we are told, had lost her reason through her husband 
having been killed in a duel, and from that hour the sight of a man never 
failed to throw her into a paroxysm of rage. One afternoon in the summer of 
1863 a horseman halted in front of the house, and, addressing an old woman 
standing by, asked whether he might look over it. The reply was in the 
negative. “To whom does the place belong?” “To Madame de Béthune- 
Sully.” “Is she visible?” “No.” “Why?” “Because she died 
yesterday.” On his return to Paris, the horseman, aware of the historic 
interest of the house, instructed his notaire to buy it, and in the course of a 
few days Le Verduron became the property of M. Sardou. 

The author of Nos Intimes and Dora receives us with great cordiality, 
not to say empressement, as we are ushered into his drawing-room, which, 
like other apartments in the house, is full of rare engravings, antiquities, 
curiosities, and old china. M. Sardou is of medium height, with a thin face, 
sharp features, penetrating eyes, and a kindly smile. He plunges into 
conversation with great animation, and before long you feel that you are in 
the presence of no ordinary man. Johnson’s well-known remark about 
Barke might not unjustly be applied to the great French dramatist. The 
conversation ranges over a variety of topics, and is frequently enlivened by 
a stroke of wit or an @ propos illustration. M. Sardou is not more than 
forty years of age, though he looks somewhat older. Not only has he gone 
through an astonishing amount of brain-work, but his early life, as all his 
friends know, was a course of ill-requited toil and bitter privation. Twenty 
years ago, as has already been stated in The Theatre, a young man, pale 
and lean and shabby, was to be seen wandering at night, in very inclement 
weather, in the vicinity of the Medical School of Paris. Fortune had not 
been kind to him, and he was meditating suicide. To shelter himself from 
the rain he went into a doorway, abstractedly leaving it, however, a few 
moments afterwards. A water-earrier promptly took the place of shelter 
thus abandoned, audibly remarking, ““Ah, mon ami, you do not know when 
you are well off.” The words were scarcely out of his mouth when a block 
of granite fell upon and killed him. Every unfortunate man is said to be 
superstitious, and M. Sardou, believing from this accident that he had yet 
room to hope, went home and again took up his pen. The result was not 
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immediately encouraging, but in the course of a few months Mdlle. Déjazet 
became his friend, and at length, in 1860, the managers of the Gymnase 
were induced to bring out a comedy from his pen. “If I fail,” said the 
author, “TI shall start to-morrow for the United States and try my luck at 
journalism.” The play was the Pattes de Mouche, so skilfully adapted to, or 
rather re-constructed for, the English stage by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. 
Thanks to its own merits and the acting of M. Lafontaine and Malle. Rose 

* Chéri, it proved decidedly successful ; so successful, in fact, that M. Sardou 
incontinently abandoned all thoughts of seeking fortune in any country save 
his own. From that time he has produced plays in rapid succession ; and 
but one of these, Za Haine, can be said to have failed. Nos Intimes, Patrice, 
Fernande, and Dora placed him in the front rank of French dramatists, and 
the great body of his countrymen, notwithstanding political differences, must 
have felt that he only received his deserts when the Academy elected him 
as one of the learned forty. 

Before long M. Sardou conducts us to his library, which is arranged in a 
most methodical manner. Here his principal comedies have been written. 
“TI work five hours every day,” he says in reply to a question, “and at 
that rate of working it takes me five months to construct and write a comedy. 
The dramatist must not be afraid of what an English writer calls the labour 
and delay of the file. The rehearsals of a five-act piece take at least five 
weeks. That strange-looking paper on the table is a pen-and-ink map of 
Pontarcy, the scene of my last comedy,” a version of which is about to be 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. ‘ Pontarcy, I need not tell you, 
exists only in my imagination, and in order to avoid any mistakes or confu- 
sion as to the movements of the personages I have drawn up the map now 
before you. Here is the ville basse. The staple industry of the town is 
leather-dressing, and along the banks of the river are many tan-yards and 
water-mills. In this quarter, in the house of the maire, there lives a family 
which represents the modern bourgeoise, and in that respect presents a 
decided contrast to the inmates of the house facing the square. Both these 
groups play important parts in my piece. The railway having been 
extended to Pontarcy, a row of handsome houses, with a theatre, an hotel, 
and a grand café, have been built in the neighbourhood of the railway 
station. Let us now pass to la ville haute. First of all, there is a chateau 
partly in ruins, and what remains of it is used as a station for the gendar- 
merie. The old convent in the vicinity has become a library and a museum. 
The church on the outskirts of the place was formerly a cloister. The 
ville haute, as you see, is a network of narrow streets, now comparatively 
deserted. In the centre there is a rather fine old Gothic pump. This map, 
I believe, has been of great use to me. In imagination I have gone through 
the streets, lodged at the Grand Hotel, inspected the cloitre, and stood in 
reverential awe before the rather fine old Gothic fountain.” M. Sardou did 
not add that in imagination he had also gone to the theatre, but it is permissible 
to suppose that he had fancied himself “ assisting ” there at a performance of 
one of his own pieces. Of this map a fac-simile is now before the reader. 
Like Mr. Byron, M. Sardou attaches great importance to the construction 
of a play, and as a rule does not write a line until the story is fully deter- 
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mined upon, the meaning of every scene settled, and every entrance and 
exit pre-arranged. He then goes to work with a mass of notes before him, 
turning them to account or putting them aside as they suit or fail to answer 
his purpose. His first two acts are in the true spirit of comedy, the three 
others dramatic. “Though often told this is wrong,” he says, “‘I believe it 
is right. During the first two acts I make the characters as amusing as I 
consistently can, but not after the action has really commenced. The 
audience is then well-disposed from the outset, and wish to be moved a 
little before the curtain falls. If I succeeded in making them cry from the 
beginning to the end, they would say they were not at the Ambigu; if T 
succeeded in making them laugh all through, they would say the piece was 
flimsy.” In his study, as at rehearsal, M. Sardou, owing in part to neuralgia, 
is as irritable as a poet ; in the drawing-room, twinges of neuralgia notwith- 
standing, he is a genial host and as delightful a talker as even French 
literary society can exhibit. 








A LAST NIGHT ON BOARD. 


By Iza Durrus Harpy. 


T was the Doctor on board our good ship who got up Our Concert, and 
pressed into service every individual of us who was, or at least, who 
deemed him or herself able, to sing, to play, or to recite. For Our Concert, 
by a conveniently liberal interpretation of the term, was to include the 
dramatic element. We all warmly seconded the Doctor’s movement, and 
placed our limited talents at his disposal with unlimited enthusiasm, for the 
mild excitements of shuffle-board and rope-quoits were by this time begin- 
ning to pall upon us. 

The entertainment was to have taken place on our last evening on the 
Atlantic. Possibly it was our Doctor's professional experience of ocean- 
travellers which induced him to defer it until we should be through the 
Straits of Belleisle and in the presumably calmer waters of the Gulf. The 
Gulf, however, ungraciously received us with rougher handling than the 
Atlantic had done: consequently, our chief songstress lost her voice ; our 
pianiste complained that her hands trembled so she could not play a note ; 
and the Doctor had again to put aside his cherished Concert in favour of the 
composition of soothing effervescent draughts. But the next day, as we 
steamed serenely along the waveless waters of the beautiful river St.Lawrence, 
there was a pleasant stir of excitement on board, as the preparations for 
our entertainment were in full swing. 

From the saloon arose the well-known melody of “ Ah! once again!” 
from the companion-way issued the tender strains of “The Owl and the 
Pussy-cat,” to the gentle twang of a banjo accompaniment. On the deck 
one young man marched with folded arms, rehearsing, with appropriate 
action, “‘ Cato’s soliloquy,” while another sat under an umbrella on the sky- 
light absorbed in the difficult task of selecting from a volume of Mark 
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Twain the most screaming of the “ Screamers.” A book entitled a Thousand 
and One Gems was handed from one to another of our emulous elocutionists 
that they might study suitable morceauz for recitation. It was at first con- 
templated to invite the steerage passengers to attend Our Concert, and one 
prominent member of our party suggested, “ I’m sitting by the stile, Mary!” 
as well calculated to touch the hearts of the Irish emigrants ; but when it 
was decided that the dimensions of the saloon rendered it necessary to limit 
‘the entertainment to the first-class passengers, he substituted the suitable 
ditty of “A Life on the Ocean Wave.” 
In the zest of these preparations, our invalid (we had still one invalid on 
the Doctor’s hands), forgot her ailments, and appeared in a new cap with 
pink ribbons; our flirting couple (strange to relate, we had only one 
romance on board!) withdrew to a secluded corner with the Thousand and 
One Gems between them, and bent their heads very close together over. They 
said it was The Ride to Aix from Ghent ; but their air would rather have 
suggested “ Love is waking! shall it wake in vain?” Our theorist with 
.a “hobby,” from whom some fled, and with whom others fought, for once left 
his hobby in the stable—it was rarely that he gave the poor steed a rest !— 
and joined in the general interest. We liked our friend with the hobby—he 
was so cheery, so kind, so helpful; but his hobby was one which life on 
board ship brought into distressingly constant exercise. His watchwords 
were, “ Abstemiousness in health,” and “Starvation in sickness!” and we 
-did wax wroth with him sometimes when he ran a-tilt at our invalids, 
‘whose dainty appetites our pearl of stewardesses was coaxing with delica- 
cies, and charged them solemnly to “ dash down that bowl” of chicken-broth, 
or invoked “the malison of outraged nature” on such as dared to blaspheme 
her by partaking of lemon-jelly for luncheon. 
The evening came, and we assembled in the saloon, where our energetic 
Doctor had moved the piano, and provided an extra allowance of candles, 
and a box of lozenges to cool the throats of his faithful troupe. The Concert 
-opened with that most appropriate selection, “ A Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
-during which the depressing fact dawned upon us that the accompaniment of 
tthe rhythmical beat of the engines thundering under the saloon floor would 
drown all our pianissimo passages, while the soft and subtle modulations of 
our voices would be completely lost. So the entertainment progressed under 
difficulties. Those of the audience who were close to the performers might 
hear what was being said and sung ; but those whose seats were further off 
got their entertainment only in dumb-show, and had to guess by the air of 
the performer whether his or her expressed sentiments were of the martial 
or the tender kind. It was noticeable, by the way, that the sexes appeared 
to have changed characteristics on this occasion: the ladies gave us “ The 
Battle of the Alma,” the “Charge of the Light Brigade,” and “ How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent,” and by exerting all the power of 
their lungs succeeded in vanquishing now and then the “thud, thud” of the 
vengines; while the gentlemen related to us the loves of the “Owl and the 
Pussy-cat” (banjo accompaniment), told us melodiously how it was “ But a 
little faded flower,” or conjured their lost loves to meet them only “Once 
again.” During these performances I think the engines had the better ‘of it. 
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Our theorist, clad in his wife’s waterproof and a poke-bonnet, aroused 
great enthusiasm by a character-song, in which he announced that he was 
“ Sweet Sixteen ;” but the grand sensation of the evening was expected to 
be an “ Imitation of Mr. Irving in Hamlet,” given by a youthful genius who 
never missed a first night at the Lyceum. I suppose most of us had heard a 
good many such imitations before, and so perhaps we failed to appreciate 
this. No doubt it was a capital performance, what was audible of it, but 
that was not much, and it was gratefully applauded, especially by one 
enthusiast, who kept calling, “ Encore! Bells! Bells!” until our Irving pro 
tem. consented to favour us witha further specimen of his art, and succeeded 
in drowning the machinery with his wild shriek of “The Bells,” the steward 
kindly giving him the cue by ringing the dinner-gong at intervals. 

We wound up by singing “‘God Save the Queen.” It might have been 
in better time and tune, but I am sure it was never chorussed with more 
fervour and sincerity than by her gracious Majesty's loyal subjects on board 
the royal mail steamer, which shall be nameless, that July night on the St. 
Lawrence river, in the last hour of our united party. For that very hour 
the signal rockets went up from Father Point, and the steam-tender came off 
from Rimouski, skimming over the calm black water in a blaze of light, to 
land our mails and the passengers for the train. And then and there our 
merry party broke up, some of us going on to Quebec, some of us landing in 
the Rimouski tender, with mutually waving hands and hats and handker- 
chiefs, and—was there one tear shed? Good-bye to our theorist, his hobby 
forgotten, and only his kind and genial smile remembered. Good-bye to 
our would-be Irving; good-bye to the young man with the banjo and 
blue ribbon ; good-bye to the sentimentalist we shall never laugh at more. 
We shall never meet all together again on earth, that happy and har- 
monious little company, amongst whom even the ennwi of sea-sickness sowed 
no division. I think that reflection was the only thing which cast a shadow 
over the mirth of that bright spot in memory—our last night on board. 








BALL’S NEW POEM. 


By Crank. 


E are proud of the honour of introducing Ball. He is the pro- 
perty-man of the Strand Theatre, and he is also the Strand 
Theatre’s own peculiar poet. Bards such as Farnie may come and 
bards may go, but Ball runs on for ever. He not only mixes poetic honey 
with trade wax, but, like the late Herr von Joel, of Evans’s (Old Style), 
he is perpetually retained on the establishment. It was not always thus 
with eminent Thespians who dabbled in dramatic literature. It is by no 
means the custom now. If Shakspere and Garrick were, in a manner of 
speaking, “fixed stars,” Thomas Otway was not: neither are Henry J. Byron, 
F. C. Burnand, Sir Randal Roberts, Bart., Thomas Mead, and other well- 
known literary members of the Thespian profession ; but Ball (if one may 
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make the observation) is for ever spotted at the Strand. Those who have 
not encountered him outside the property-room of that house of entertain- 
ment will be interested in knowing that he is the author of “ An Address to 
Mrs. Swanborough ;” an “ Ode to Miss Ada on her Birthday ;” “Stanzas 
to Mr. Arthur Swanborough on seeing him with the High Sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire ”— 
Twin gentlemen of portly mien ! 

a.‘ Remonstrance Addressed to Mr. Edward Swanborough on Cutting Down 
a Property Bill,”— 

Ah! cruel Edward, tell your Ball, &c. 
and numerous other works. His most recent effort, a copy of which is now 
before us, is a poem entitled “ Madame Favart at the Strand.” This 
remarkable effusion is enriched by “ An Occasional Admirer ” with a prefa~ 
tory note. Why “ An Occasional Admirer” should have felt it incumbent 
upon him to conceal his identity beneath so vague a veil it is impossible to 
divine. We know, of course, that in relation to their own merits modest 
men are dumb: but why this dumbness in connection with such a bard as 
Ball? If, as we suspect, the author of the prefatory note is Mr, H. B. 
Farnie, and we know of no other author who could embody so much gentle 
humour in so small a compass, we can account for the effacement. Ball 
is a British bard. Had Gaul given him birth, Mr. Farnie’s (or some other 
“ original” Briton’s) name would unquestionably have been attached to that 
prefatory noite, “and more also.” On another account the anonymity of the 
author of the introduction to Ball is surprising, if that author, indeed, be 
Mr. Farnie. It betrays on his part a novel distaste for partnerships. We 
have had Beaumont and Fletcher, Erckmann-Chatrian, Bolton Rowe and 
Savile Rowe, Taylor and Merritt, Conquest and Pettitt, then why, oh! why 
not Farnie and Ball ? 

In reference to the mellifluous Eusden of the Strand Theatre his intro- 
ducer says :—“ It was early seen what was the matter with him when the 
properties were not up to time; it was understood that it was owing, not to 
negligence, but to poetry. When anything was not quite what it should be, 
which in an ordinary property-man might be attributed to beer, in our 
author's case it was genius.” In such wise doth one generous genius stand 
sponsor for another! But let us to Ball. Canto I. of his poem touches on 
the early history of the Strand Theatre : 

Most celebrated artists have trod the Strand boards, 

Oft-times playing before princes, dukes, and lords ; 

At the Strand they won their popular name ; 

At the Strand they gained an amount of fame ; 

Coming like young recruits on Camp of Curragh, 

They owe part of their greatness to Mrs. Swanborough. 
Ball’s is a discreet as well asa daring style. “They owe part of their 
greatness” is a most careful expression, while the rhyme to Swanborough 
is courageous to temerity. His admiration of that estimable lady does 
equal credit to his head and heart. He says of her, 


Twenty-one years as lessee she has held the reins, 
Paying everybody, when her losses exceeded her gains. 
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Canto I. concludes with a description of how she consulted 
Two popular gentlemen, each worthy of the ermine robe, 
Mr. H. B. Farnie, and Mr. Henderson, lessee of the Globe : 
the result of which conference was the production of 


Madame Favart on Easter Eve : 
A glorious settlement, I most firmly believe. 


Canto II. describes « trip to Paris undertaken by a party selected for the 
purpose by Mr. Henderson :— 


There was Mons. Alias, the great theatrical costumier, 

And Mr. Arthur Swanborough, we hold so dear ; 

A great instigator of the opera being produced : 

No doubt his opinion Mrs. Swanborough induced, 

Knowing her son had sufficient theatrical knowledge, 

Being once a director of the Dramatic College. 
There is an obscurity about that last line which is singular in a poet of 
Ball's habitual lucidity. Does he wish us to understand that it was the recol- 
lection of Mr. Arthur’s former position as a director of the Dramatic College 
that induced Mrs. Swanborough to take his advice and produce the opera ¢ 
It is related in another part of the same canto that— 

Mr. Farnie’s party having arrived safe in France, 

To the Folies Dramatiques did bodily advance ; 

The scenery was noticed, the music was heard, 

The dresses were noticed by one that can dress a bird. 
The delicacy of Ball’s compliment to Mons. Alias on his culinary skill will 
be remarked: “ One that can dress a bird.” The double-barrelled allusion, 
as one might say, is worthy of Hood. In Canto III. Bull changes the 
measure, how happily will be seen by the following quatrain :— 

Not one critic was down upon, 
But to the very echo praised, 
The gifted Miss Florence St. John 
To the pinnacle of fame have raised. 


I could mention all her songs, 
But others have to follow on ; 
But the great success still belongs 
To pretty Miss Florence Si. John. 


As for Miss Violet Cameron, who is named, Ball believes, after a beautiful 
flower, 

Her beauty sets one’s eyes a twitching 

Gifted as she is with great vocal power, 
while Miss Randolph, who is both “pretty” and “ beautiful,” and “ most 
affectionate and kind in disposition,” 

Seems born to charm and to fascinate 

Surpassing the Peris, and even Lurline. 
A rather iarge order this in the way of comeliness, considering that she is also 
pronounced to be as good-looking as Undine. M. Marius, one is not surprised 
to learn, is both “ realistic ” and “artistic.” The reason is to be found in 
the exigencies of rhyme. Having declared at the end of one line that he was 
“realistic,” the bard was bound to aver at the end of another that the 
gifted Gaul was also something “-istic.” Ball is to be felicitated on having 
chosen the right word. He might have pressed “ mystic” into the service 
of his muse, or even “ fistic.” Js M. Marius “ off the boards a perfect wit?” 
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Ball says so. The greatness of Mr. Ashley as “a comedian without any 
deception” is next pointed out, and likewise the significant fact that his 
“cordial reception” “comes from strangers, not paid or admitted friends.” 
Marry, come up, thou satirical rogue of a poet; at whom dost thou gird ? 
Mr. Cox has a face which ‘‘is a study for any stage,” and we are informed 
that Mr. De Lange, the effervescent Netherlander, is “the possessor of a pair 
of eyes that sparkle fire from his nose.” The colloquial character of the 
expression, 
In this scene the great Jefferson is done brown, 
cannot blind us to the bard’sacumen. If he will pardon our saying so, Ball 
has an eye for the flower that blushes unseen—even for such a bursting bud 
as the undiscovered De Lange. Canto IV., in length three stanzas and a half, is 
devoted “ to that talented gentleman Fitzgerald ;” and Canto V. to E. Swan- 
borough, “a gentleman who is exceedingly funny, both in private and when 
paying of money.” Canto V. is remarkable for its brevity. It is exactly 
eight lines long. From the epilogue, ten lines in length, we quote, as a 
fitting termination to our all-imperfect review, the poet's defiant prediction, 
A failure of Madame Fawart I defy, 
She'll run through seasons, wet or dry. 

There can be no doubt of it. Her capacity to run through a wet season 
is already established. We should be only too delighted to see it tested 
through a dry one. 

The poem is elegantly printed, upon paper of uncommon thickness. The 
margins are broad, the cover is glazed, the lettering thereon is golden, and 
the price of the entire work is one shilling. It is published at the theatre. 
In bidding a fond farewell to the poet Ball and his most magnanimous 


introducer, let us hope that we may soon have an opportunity of meeting 
them in harmonious conjunction again. 








ACTORS’ BLUNDERS. 


By Watrer Baynuam. 


HAT actor can affirm conscientiously, “I never to my knowledge 
distressed a “‘‘star.’” Of all topics talked of in dramatic circles that 

of blunders is one of the most amusing. Stars (dressing-gowned and slippered, 
and long afterwards) revel in the relation of these their former miseries, due 
to either ignorance, nervousness, or stupidity on the part of their suppor- 
ters (?). Blunders in the matter of words, stage-business, scenery, 
properties,—of these Mr. Irving, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. Sothern, Mr. 
Toole, Mr. Dillon constitute in their respective stories a whole encyclopedia 
of facts. Everyone nearly will have heard how when Mr. Toole, playing 
Simmonds at Greenock, expected Dawson to bring him on a nosegay, that 
gentleman having made a stage-wait, “in the alarm of fear caught up” and 
presented him with a “scone ;” how Mr. Barry Sullivan, when rehearsing 
Hamlet, demanded to see the Shaksperean “ pipe,” the property man of the 
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Prince of Wales's, Glasgow, offered him a “cutty ;” how the ghost would 
come on at the side where Mr. Irving least expected him, remarking at the 
time, “I’m here!” how one Belphegor remarked (being at a loss for a 
climax), “That his poor donkey, Mutton, died ——standing on one leg.” 

Sad, indeed, is the age of progression. Well-organized travelling com- 
panies have now all but wiped out any chance of these at one time “ inevi- 
tables.” The palmy days when every actor played weekly eight or nine 
new parts are gone. The sun has all but set upon actors’ blunders. Of 
nearly all of them a rapid study of the words, so identified with the country 
work of the past, was the prolific cause. Blunders are now chiefly confined 
to the sphere of managers. As it was in the beginning, so it is now, and, I 
suppose, ever will be. Some of the most intelligent manager-actors have 
in other respects been of all men the densest, dullest, most stupid. We all 
recollect the story of the best “old man” of his day, who objected to Iago 
being played by Leigh Murray. “ Murray,” he said, “ you’re too young! 
can’t look it! Iago was old, much older than Othello ; he’s spoken of as 
his ‘ Ancient.’” Not a hundred miles from where I write, and within as 
many days, an excellent manager, Irish comedian, asked his stage-manager 
“‘ What’s Hamlet about? Do you know the plot?” Another (not Hiber- 
nian) was in doubt as to whether or not The Lady of Lyons was an opera- 
bouffe. With a third (a splendid business man) the following dialogue took 
place between himself and the stage dcor-keeper during an engagement of 
Mr. Sothern’s. The comedian’s name had been advertised by “ sandwich ” 
boards. Of the name each board bore on it but a single letter, thus spelling 
it out in full. Inspecting each board in its order, “ Where’s the H-en?” 
asked the manager, with a suspicious glance, as though the door-keeper had 
surreptitiously appropriated it for his own family. ‘“ Waur's the what ?” 
replied the mystified Scotch door-keeper. ‘“‘ The H-en ?” shouted the excited 
manager. ‘TI hae na sin the animal, sir.” “Ugh,” growled the infuriated 
lessee between his set teeth, “yer fool, I don’t mean the ’en as lays the 
heggs, but the Hen at the hend.” 

Ignorance is, of course, amongst a certain class of actors still rampant, 
some not understanding even their own language. I once heard a prompter 
remark with a chuckle (on the occasion of an actor’s substituting for the 
word “ lugubrious” that of “ melancholy ”) “I knew it! I was sure of it ; 
he could’nt say ‘ lugorious.’” On another occasion the same qualified stage- 
director during a rehearsal of The Brigand was heard shouting everywhere 
for Maria Grazier (Marie Grazie). His name, strangely enough, was 
English ; we called him “ Bad English.” The late Mr. Charles Mathews 
used to relate that on one occasion in The Critic the gentleman who had 
rehearsed Lord Burleigh in the morning was at night missing. “Send on 
anybody,” said the stage-manager. The “anybody” was found, dressed, 
and the book put into his hands. He read the stage direction, “ Enter 
Lord Burleigh, bows to Dangle, shakes his head, and exits.” “Anybody” 
did enter, bowed to Dangle, shook his (Dangle’s) head, and made his exit. 
An “anybody ” was under similar circumstances sent on in Knowles’s play 
of The Wife to say “ St. Pierre waits below.” He read the words, mistook 
the significance of the St., and announced “The street-pier is a waitin’ 
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below.” He alleged when remonstrated with, “It was not to be expected 
as anyone could swallow Shakespere only from the mornin.” 

Nervousness has, however, much to do with blunders. The late Charles 
Kean from this cause one night transposed the lines in Hamlet 


= a me by + a plucks off my beard, 
ows it in my 





to 


Who tweaks me by the beard, plucks off my nose, 
And blows it in my face. 


The James in Used Up, completely unnerved by the importance Mathews 
attached to the exact pronunciation of the name of the lady James had to 
announce, Lady Clutterbuck, at night took the comedian aback by inform- 
ing him that he was wanted by Lady Lethebridge. Macready was in a 
similar way victimized in Virginius. The “ Numitorius” |couldn’t'remem- 
ber his own name. You will remember it, sir,” said the tragedian, care- 
fully pronouncing it for him, “by the association of ideas. Think of Num- 
bers, the Book of Numbers.” The Numitorius did think of it all day, and 
at night produced, through “ the association of ideas,” the following effect: 

Numitorius. Where is Virginia? Wherefore do you hold 
That maiden’s hand ? 
Claudius. Who asks the question ? 
Numitorius. I! her uncle—Deuteronomy. 
On another occasion I heard an actor (famous in coming to grief in any 
important part, through nervousness) make, as Duncan, the following 
proclamation :— 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The DuxeE (Prince) of Cumberland. 
Then, hearing the suppressed titter of his thanes, he corrected himself 
with— 
That is, I mean—the Prince of Wales ! 
From a similar cause a Desdemona declared— 
I saw Othello’s visage in his eye (for mind). 
The slip was most extraordinary, for it chanced that the Othello had but 
one eye. Some actors (in fact, the great majority) blunder neither from 
nervousness, stupidity, nor ignorance,—they are careless in committing to 
memory the exact words. They get, as they say, the sense ; will “swallow 
any amount of them from morning.” How do they digest them ! 

I once played Faulkland to a Julia who subsequently held an enviable 
position on the London stage. Instead of inquiring what I “ had taken ill,” 
she said, “ Nay, then, I see you’ve taken something which has disagreed with 
you. Oh! tell me what it is!” Fabien, in The Corsican Brothers, informed 
us one evening, instead of “ That his brother Louis had gone to Paris to pursue 
his course of study in medicine,” that “he had gone to Paris to undergo a 
course of medicine.” One night at Brighton, on the first night of the pro- 
duction there of Buckstone’s Sea and Land, the gentleman who had to make 
the announcement, “ We've taken the villain Crouch,” stated that he “had 
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secured that. scoundrel Cripps.” This, too, was a sad blunder, amounting to 
a personality, for one of the most frequent patrons of the theatre rejoiced in 
the name of Cripps, and was at the time enjoying the drama in the front 
row of the pit. Cripps never came again. In the Lady of Lyons who 
hasn’t heard the First Officer remark of Damas, “ You'll, only chaff (chafe) 
him”? A few nights since Deschappelles, a gushing youth, told us, instead 
of “T’ll go at once to the magistrate’s and inquire,” that he meant “to go to 
the magistrate’s and—run him in.” Glavis, too, on one occasion, after a 
short “ study,” alleged, instead of that ‘in all cases of heart-ache the appli- 
cation of another man’s disappointment drew out the pain and allayed the 
irritation,” that.“ another fellow’s disappointment acted like a poultice on the 
chest.” 

I remember that at Newcastle, when the theatre was under the manage- 
ment of Mr. E. D. Davis, an actor, the wit of the green-room, indulged in 
the following pleasantry on the stage. Compelled to play Titusin Virginius, 
he had to ask, 

At least you'll say we did well in electing Quintius 
Petillius, Caius Duellius, and Spurius Oppius,” 
instead of which he playfully substituted for the Roman names— 
“ Mealy Potatoris, Careless Dillonius, and Quisby Oprobius.” 


On S&turday the wit’s salary was paid in full; but Mr. Davis, drawing back 
ong half-crown, said “That is for Mealy Potatoris; that,” another half- 
crown, “for Careless Dillonius; and that,” a third half-crown, “for Quisby 
Oprobius.” 
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Portrarts. 





XXX.—MR. TOOLE. 


termini the close of an autumnal day in 1838, Mr. E. L. Blanchard 
happening to pass through Shorne, a village about four miles from 
Gravesend, came upon the oddest groupimaginable. “ A little boy, searcely 
six years of age, was the centre,” we are told, “of an admiring throng of 
urchins, who seemed to be in the most exuberant state of delight at each 
fresh comicality of the entertainment, which seemed to consist of an 
imitation of a farm-yard, with a few voices dexterously thrown in. It was 
over before I could discover the reason for the merry peals of childish 
laughter which had reached me, but in a few moments the extremely 
juvenile monologist recommenced his performance without becoming aware 
of another being added to the audience. A dexterous rearrangement of his 
pinafore, a twist of his child’s cap, and a small stick snatched from the 
hedge, and there was the miniature figure of an old man tottering rather 
than teddling about the garden; the few words uttered in simulated tones 
serving to identify a resemblance which evidently left the diminutive 
spectators in no doubt as to the fidelity of the likeness. Then came a change 
of face, another readjustment of the pinafore, and an altered tone, with a 
word and a whistle given by turns. This was quickly accepted as a faithful 
portraiture of a comic countryman well-known to the highly appreciative 
little assembly, and tiny hands were clapped gleefully as the voice of the 
rustic, simulated in childish treble, was heard to proclaim the necessity of 
giving something to an old grey mare. In answer to my inquiry as to the 
name of the amusingly precocious young gentleman, a giggling damsel, 
searcely ten, lisped out, ‘It’s only a little London boy down for his health, 
Sir.” That little London boy was John Lawrence Toole, the subject of 
the present sketch. The second son of Mr. James Toole, toast-master to 
the Corporation of London, he was born within the sound of Bow Bells in 
1832, and at the time of the incident just described, therefore, was exactly 
of the age guessed at by Mr. Blanchard. Not long afterwards his father 
sent him to the City of London School, where he distinguished himself by a 
marked taste for and proficiency in elocutionary exercises. In his twentieth 
year he was placed in a wine-merchant’s office, but nothing could induce him 
to take kindly to the outsides of bottles and invoices, and before many months 
had elapsed the inborn passion for theatricals indicated at the village near 
Gravesend asserted itself with irresistible force. The consequence was that 
he joined a histrionic club which gave performances at the Walworth Institu- 
tion. Fortunately for the stage, one of these performances was witnessed by 
a. really distinguished audience, including Dickens, Mark Lemon, Albert 
Smith, T. P. Cooke, and Mr. Blanchard. The author of Pickwick was 
delighted with the City clerk’s acting ; he declared that the young fellow 
was bound to get on as @ player, and warmly counselled him to adopt the 
theatrical profession. “Have you ever seen Mr. Toole before?” some- 
body chanced to ask Mr. Blanchard during the evening. ‘ Yes,” was the 
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reply ; “I saw what I believe was the first entertainment he gave. That 
was fourteen years ago.” Mr. Toole eventually took Dickens’s advice, 
making his first appearance on the regular stage, as Garrick had done, at 
the Ipswich Theatre. In 1854, after two or three years’ probation in Ireland 
and Scotland, he appeared at the St. James’s Theatre as Pepys in The King's 
Rival and Weazle in My Friend the Major. The first of these characters 
was not of the best, but Mr. Toole so completely redeemed the disadvantage 
by his acting in the other that from that night London became his home. 
In 1856 he migrated to the Lyceum, where he played Fanfaronade to the 
Belphegor of Mr. Dillon, and in 1859 to the Adelphi. During his engage- 
ment at the latter house he may be said to have laid the foundation 
of his great reputation. He showed that both in broad humour and moving 
pathos he found a congenial element. In Jci On Parle Frangais and the 
Area Belle he was irresistibly diverting ; as Caleb Plummer, in the Cricket 
on the Hearth, he stirred the finest sympathies of our nature. By no means 
the least remarkable of his Adelphi impersonations was that of Stephen 
Digges in Mr. Oxenford’s adaptation of Balzac’s Pére Goriot, a play 
originally intended for Robson. Merriment, esteem, and sympathy are 
successively begotten by this character, and Mr. Toole proved fully equal to 
the task he had undertaken. In 1868 he went to the Queen’s Theatre, and 
there, as Michael Garner in Dearer than Life, achieved another distinct suc- 
cess. Anything more natural and more touching than his embodiment of this 
fine old man can hardly be conceived. Next came his long connection with the 
Gaiety, to be rendered memorable from the outset by his acting as Dick 
Dollond—a sort of Doctor Marygold—in Uncle Dick’s Darling. In 1875, 
having created at the Globe Theatre the part of Hammond Coote in Wig and 
Gown, he went to America. His success there, perhaps, was not so great 
as was to be expected, and in the autumn of the same year he returned to 
England. His last original character, Chawles, in A Fool and his Money, 
needs only passing mention. Mr. Toole’s natural talents as a humorous 
and pathetic actor have been developed as much by study of books and of 
men as by practical experience. He is to the stage what Hogarth was in 
painting and Dickens in the literature of fiction. He draws his inspiration 
from the life of persons about him, mentally taking notes of anything that 
may aid him in the delineation of special types of character. He often 
approaches and sometimes oversteps the verge of caricature, but is in no 
sense a caricaturist. “There is a geniality about his performances,” Lord 
Rosebery once said, “ which spreads an electric chain about his audiences, 
and makes them forget the actor in the friend. He possesses the magic 
and irresistible power of creative sympathy. No young man of my age 
has spent more money in stalls than I have to see him.” In all the relations 
of private life, it should be added, Mr. Toole has never incurred reproach, 
and no member of his profession has given away more in public and private 
charity than he. “I may say,” wrote the manager of an asylum for the 
insane in an annual report, “‘ that the considerate kindness which compelled 
Mr. Toole to step aside from his pressing engagements, and request the privilege 
of again entertaining our people and pouring oil into their mental wounds, 
entitles him to a place in our hearts as the ‘ good Samaritan’ of the stage.” 
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HUNTING AN HEIRESS. 


By Lavy Dvurrus Harpy. 


OYNTZ is a familiar name in shire, and as old, ‘they say, as the 
far-famed hills themselves. The family of Poyntz in old days had 
owned half the land in the county, but bit by bit it had slipped from their 
grasp and melted away by the extravagant follies of each succeeding genera~ 
tion, till John Poyntz succeeded to a possession of bare walls and barren 
lands, and, not having the wherewithal to repair or patch his fallen fortunes, 
he turned his back upon the old place and went to seek his bread elsewhere. 
He marched to London to join the army of workers, or idlers, whoare to be 
found there ; for ever marching, marching on, and never seeming to reach the 
goal of their desires. John Poyntz fancied he had a turn for the stage, that 
refuge for the destitute of brains, of talent, of everything but vanity, where- 
with they are well clothed, inside and out. They are fairly tried, but when 
their doom is pronounced, they decline to accept it, and chase the phantom 
Fame more determinedly than ever. Well, young Poyntz, by dint of sheer 
energy and “ push,” made his way to the boards of a little barn-like theatre 
about half-a-dozen miles from town. His ambition pointed to Hamlet as a 
fit exponent of his genius; but the world will not rate us as we are apt to 
rate ourselves, and after grappling with many difficulties he was driven from 
the réle of Hamlet, and took refuge in the Ghost. His representation of that 
‘“‘unsubstantial shadow,” however, was so substantially and “humanly human” 
that the “sulphurous flames” and attendant horrors produced shouts of 
laughter rather than sighs of sympathy, and he was forced literally to “give 
up the ghost.” But though he failed in ghostly gravity, he vowed he could 
crow like a cock ; and in order to make the drama more realistic—in fact, as 
an improvement on “immortal Will”—it was decided that when the Ghost 
says— 





But soft, methinks I scent the morning air, 


the crowing of a cock was to be heard. Accordingly, Jack Poyntz was 
stationed at the wings, and in his hurry to show off his accomplishment 
he began to crow before the cue was given, and continued crowing long after 
the semblance of the royal Dane had departed, literally chasing it back to 
the land of shadows with a succession of violent crows. Disappointed in his 
country venture, he carried his talents to the London market ; but there the 
supply of all that he had to offer was greater than the demand. His genius 
was left groaning upon his hands, and he fretted and fumed, a world-scorn- 
ing, crushed, and disappointed man. 

He next renewed his acquaintance with the rising actor Samuel Foote, 
from whom he had first imbibed his inglorious love of the stage. Into his 
ears he poured the story of his failures, or rather of the failure of the world’s 
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judgment, and took him freely into his confidence concerning his needs and 
his desires.  Foote’s sensitive lips quivered, and his face broke into smiles, 
at the woes of hurt vanity. He could not pour milk-and-watery sympathy 
upon the wounds,—he was too accustomed to such scenes. He stroked his 


’ shaven chin gravely for a moment, then looked up quickly and said— 


** Look here, Jack. Why don’t you turn your eyes from the stage and 
look out for an heiress? That would be a far better speculation.” 

“Look out for an heiress! Pooh!” replied Poyntz, as though the idea 
was not new to him, but rather well-worn. 

“You are well-looking, of good family, and thorough-bred,” said Foote, 
regarding him critically, as though he were appraising a horse, “ and I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t marry an heiress.” 

“Nor I, if I could find one.” 

“Pshaw! You must know plenty.” 

“Yes; but unfortunately they all know me,” replied Poyntz, with a 
facetious grin. ‘I don’t think they'd like to trust me, for fear I should 
make sandwiches of their bank-notes, and eat em. They know I have too 
many paper kites flying, and not one would be inclined to act as bobtail to 
keep ’em steady.” 

** Now look here, Jack, I’ma practical man,” rejoined Foote. ‘“ You 
may smile, but I am, whatever this wicked old world may say to the con- 
trary, and I think I ean help you in this matter ; indeed, we can both help 
one another.” 

“How? Catch an heiress and divide her between us?” 

“Not exactly ; but if we can find a lady, young or old, ugly or hand- 
some . 

“T stipulate for beauty, served up with bank-notes and silver sauce. I 
could not face the matrimonial banquet unless it was garnished with all 
three, and a substantial stock of reputation to boot.” 

‘*'You’re so well furnished in that particular,” laughed Foote. 

“The less I have, the more I want,” replied his imperturbable friend, 
so don’t be sardonic.” 

“ Well, if I lime the twigs and catch your heiress, I shall expect to 
share the fortune.” 

“That would be only fair.” 

“Say ten per cent., one month after the wedding-day.” 

“ T agree to that,” says Poyntz; “if you find the golden goose, you have 
a right to share the eggs.” 

“ Now go your ways, Jack, and enjoy yourself as best you may, and 
meet me here, exactly at this time, this day four weeks.” 

They were seated in the little parlour of the old Bell Inn, on the banks 
of the river Thames, opposite the quaint irregular pile of buildings running 
along by Old Somerset House, which at that time was a most picturesque 
feature on the river, as it is now the most imposing. The sun was setting as 
they jumped into a wherry and directed the waterman to go towards old 
London-bridge. The river was alive with boats of all sorts and sizes, some 
with gay streamers flowing, filled with laughing city belles and prentice 
lads ; others came gliding slowly along, laden with statelier crews from the 
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more courtly purlieus of Westminster. These lounged lazily back in their 
boats, enjoying the gay, animated scene, each occupied with his own secret, 
but their lips spoke no word of that which lay nearest their hearts. At 
London-bridge they parted, to meet no more till their trysting-time that day 
month. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Foote employed himself assiduously in manipulating 
and maturing his plans. A few days later on, the celebrated actor might 
have been seen, in his favourite cimnamon-velvet coat with lace ruffles, 
swinging a smart cane in his hand, according to the fashion of the time, 
parading up and down the then fashionable locality, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. He walked first on one side, then on the other, evidently 
waiting for something or somebody. Presently his object was made clear. 
A pretty young girl came tripping down the steps from one of the houses 
and turned in the direction of Holborn. He quickened his pace and 
followed her. He walked by her side for a few moments and wished her 
“ Good evening.” With a pertness common to pretty waiting-maids, she 
answered him, and they walked on side by side, ke beguiling the way with 
such conversation as he knew would be most pleasing to his companion. 
Seeing she carried a small bandbox, he offered to carry it. She refused his 
help with a saucy smile, saying— 

“ You might be taken for a man-milliner.” 

“In this case I don’t think I should mind being taken for better or 
worse ;” and he attempted to take it from her, but she held it fast. 

“No, no! I can’t trust you, it is too precious.” 

“ Why, what is it?” he asked, curiously. 

“ You’d never guess! well, it is my mistress’s head,” she added, con- 
fidentially. “I am taking it to King, the barber in the Strand, to be done 
up for a ball to-night.” 

“ And who may your mistress be ? I warrant she is not half so pretty as 
her maid.” ; ' 

The girl tossed her head. 

‘‘ She is the Honourable Miss Devereux, a great heiress, and she is very 
rich and very beautiful.” 

** Not half so beautiful as you, I'll swear; the brightness of her jewels 
could never match the brightness of your eyes,” said the wily flatterer. 

“ Be off with your nonsense, do,” said the girl, glancing with a demure 
smile up at the face beside her. His gross compliments, administered with 
such barefaced boldness, would have revolted a refined mind, but they were 
just suited to the maid’s menial palate, and she took them down with a 
relish. 

The ice once broken, they plunged into sentimental water forthwith, and 
when they parted, an hour after sunset, it was with the understanding that 
they were to meet again, and soon. 

Through the loquacity of the miaid, Mr. Foote had possessed himself 
of a great deal of information concerning Miss Devereux; he gathered together 
facts and scraps of her past history, grew learned in her present fancies, 
and comprehended her desires for the future ; indeed, he was as familiar 
with her general character as if he had been admitted to a private view of 
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her daily life. Out of all which knowledge he was fast spinning the web 
which was to catch the heiress. 

On one occasion, while he and the maid Flora were taking an evening 
stroll beneath the shady trees in St. James’s Park, some reference was made 
by the girl to the wonderful chance of their first meeting. Foote, lowering 
his voice, with mysterious tones of awe, informed her that it was not accidental, 
that he had been forewarned that on just such an evening, and in such a 
manner, he would meet his fate. He then confided to her, in solemn 
secrecy, that he had had his horoscope cast and his future foreshadowed by 
a wonderful man, an Egyptian, who had lately come over to this country 
and taken up his residence in Wine-Office-court near Fleet-street. The 
girl listened with open-eyed wonder to the strange story he told her. That 
evening, as Flora assisted at the usual toilette of her mistress, the marvellous 
story was confided to her sympathetic ears. 

Now Miss Devereux was not only young, rich, and beautiful, but was of 
a suspicious nature, which somewhat marred her other qualities. She was 
haunted by the idea that her admirers generally had designs upon her purse: 
this might be true, for flies will flutter round a golden honey-pot. So, when- 
ever she found a liking growing within her for any special object, she crushed 
it down, and laid her gold like a gravestone over it. Flora’s communication 
gave rise to a discussion on marriage generally, and the strange ways by 
which matches were brought about ; hence arose a discussion on the merits of 
the many claimants for the lady’s favour. The wily Flora best supported the 
pretentions of those who were most liberally disposed towards herself, and 
she was loud in the praises of a young Scotch baronet. 

“‘He’s young, good-looking, and writes such lovely verses,” said the 
enthusiastic Flora. 

“Trash! He has got an ugly knack of twisting plain phrases into 
prancing poetry. Silly rhymes trip from his tongue like dew from a horse’s 
heels in a gallop over the downs at sunrise.” 

“Then there’s Mr. Egerton.” 

“‘ He’s grey and greedy,” said her mistress. “He over-feeds his body 
and starves his soul.” 

* At least he has got a character for ¥ 

“The sooner he loses it the better.” 

‘Oh dear! Oh dear!” said the bewildered maid, “do you never intend 
to marry anybody ?” 

“I would marry any man to-morrow if I thought he loved me for my- 
self alone ; but, unfortunately, everybody knows I’m rich.” 

Before the conversation ended, it was suggested that Miss Devereux 
shouldgo to Wine-Office-court and consult the wise man who had so strangely 
predicted the case between Flora and her lover. After much hesitation and 
long consulting together, mistress and maid resolved to pay @ visit to the 
Egyptian and have their horoscopes cast. Miss Devereux wrote, as she had 
been told it was necessary to do, and made an appointment for the following 
day. 

In great trepidation the two girls started on foot for Wine-Office-court. 
Arrived there,; they proceeded, according to the instructions they had 
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received, up the stairs to a room on the second floor. There they found a 
very old, venerable man, with long grey hair, grizzled beard, and fantastic 
gown of dark blue cloth, girdled in at the waist. He was poring over some 
large volumes, written in strange characters. A quaint vase of incense was 
burning close by ; but, apart from that, there was nothing peculiar about the 
room, and there was no attempt at twilight mystery, for it was broad day- 
light, and the sunshine streamed freely in at the uncurtained window. The 
old man seemed so enfeebled by age that it was with difficulty he rose to 
receive them; but it seemed as though the spirit had grown brighter as the 
body sank into decay, for a pair of keen grey eyes gleamed like luminous 
lamps beneath the bushy brows. His voice was soft and melodious, and had 
none of the harsh grating or watery weakness of age. He startled the girls 
by his knowledge of some of the hidden secrets of their past lives, and pre- 
dicted strange things for the future. Miss Devereux was to meet her fate 
on the occasion of her leaving some place of worship or amusement. 

The girls were no sooner out of sight and hearing than the wise man’s 
wig was flung off, his robe flung aside, and Samuel Foote’s agile form and 
twinkling grey eyes appeared from beneath the venerable disguise ; and at 
the same moment Poyntz made his appearance from the adjoining room, and 
both indulged in a hearty laugh at what they considered “ un fait accompli.” 

The prediction was not to be carried out too speedily. The seed of 
expectation sown in the girl’s mind was to have time to grow into a feverish 
longing. Miss Devereux haunted all places of public amusement, and was 
most devoted to her religious exercises; still nothing came of it, and she 
began to despair of the fulfilment of the wise man’s prophecy. 

One morning as she was passing out of the great door of Westminster 
Abbey, a violent shower of rain came on, and a gentleman of prepossessing 
manners and appearance—in fact, he was no other than Jack Poyntz— 
stepped forward and held his umbrella over as she passed out to her carriage. 
Seeing that it was an open one, he insisted on her retaining the umbrella, and, 
having obtained her address, received permission to call for it in the afternoon. 

With a beating heart Miss Devereux returned home. Here was the 
prediction about to be verified at last! A romance in real life commenced 
from that moment, and ended in a prosaic though fashionably-attended 
marriage at St. Sepulchre’s Church in the City. 

The lawyers had arranged the lady’s fortune satisfactorily to both parties 
concerned ; but, alas! before the honeymoon had waned the matrimonial 
aspect clouded. Thanks to his capacity for acting, Mr. Foote had arranged 
matters from the first meeting, when he had waylaid the unconscious Flora, 
and he had managed the whole sequence of events which ended at the altar. 
At the end of the month he demanded his ten per cent. of the lady’s fortune, 
according to agreement. Poyntz refused to pay. Foote was resolute, and 
went to law; hence arose a tedious process of litigation, which ended in a 
verdict for Foote, and Poyntz was compelled to pay the money. However 
dishonourable was the transaction, and redounding little to the credit of 
either, the monetary engagement was made, and had to be carried out. There 
was a general exposé of the whole affair, which made a great scandal, and 
for a time was the talk of the town. 
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ine late Mrs. Adelaide Kemble Sartoris, when she was a young lady, once 

sang at a private entertainment in Paris, where among her audience was Mr. 
Charles Sumner. He afterwards wrote to Mr. G. 8. Hillard of Miss Kemble’s 
singing on this occasion : “ You know that I am no judge of music, but still I have 
a heart and pulses which throb under manifestations of human feeling. Her music 
affected me deeply, and I cannot describe to you how much impressed was the 
beautiful and crowded circle by which she was surrounded, who interrupted her at 
every pause by a gush of ‘ bravos.’ She was a singing Fanny Kemble.” 

THE death of Baron Taylor removes a conspicuous. figure from the literary and 
artistic world. He was born at Brussels in 1789, his father being English and his 
mother Dutch. The Revolution almost ruined his parents, who, however, contrived 
to give him a good education in Paris. In his boyhood he earned some money by 
illustrating books and contributing to the press. In 1813 he served in the National 
Guard, but while doing so managed to write four or five plays, one of which, 
Bertram, proved very successful. His military career closed with the Spanish 
campaign of 1823, in which he displayed considerable bravery. In the meantime 
he had travelled a good deal in Europe and written his Voyages Pittoresques. In 
1825, when the fortunes of the Comédie Frangaise were at a low ebb, he was 
appointed administrator of that theatre, and in less than five years restored it to 
prosperity and influence. To himwe owe the revival of Le Mariage de Figaro and the 
production of Hernani and Marion Delorme. In 1830, he was sent by the Govern- 
ment to Egypt, and from that time down to his death was occupied in fulfilling public 
duties or with works of benevolence. He was the founder of many provident 
sociéties, including that of the theatrical profession, for which he always manifested 
a strong regard. “You know,” M. Hugo once said to him, “that you were to a 
great extent a collaborator with me in Hernani.” “ Yes,” was the reply, “in the 
quality of midwife.” 

Mr. Joun McCuttovuen has been telling a journalistic friend some secrets, 
He says there are but three tragic actors in the United States—Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Barrett and himself. The taste has not declined for this kind of acting, but the 
new actors are too indolent and hasty for money to study Shaksperean parts. Mr. 
Edwin Booth has made more money than any human being who ever played 
Shakspere. He is an excellent actor, but, like all men who get to the top round 
of the profession, receives more criticism than he now deserves. This business of 
criticism, said Mr. McCullough, “is peculiar. There are men now writing me up 
with sincere enthusiasm who will in a few years hence, if I have better luck, make 
up their minds that they had better begin to pull me down. This is the only 
trouble with Booth. He has had the largest following and the best class of sup- 
port of any person on the stage in England or America. He has improved, but, of 
course, there will be pauses and reactions in every career. It is the same with 
Dion Boucicault. I have seen recently a dozen or twenty references to him as 
played out. The fact is, he has become wealthy, and does not have at the 
maoment the spur of necessity to make him work. His ambition, however, like his 
imagination, moves onward towards new conquest.” Referring to dramatic 
criticism in the press of New York, Mr. McCullough said that, as a general rule, 
there was little reliance to be placed onit, ‘There is a great opportunity,” he 
remarked, “ for some high-minded critic, such as John Oxenford. The New York 
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theatres and the dramatic profession in the aggregate give enormous sums of money 
to the press, and I am afraid the commercial influence of the advertising operates 
against judicial notices of the drama.” 

In his life of Theophile Gautier, M. Bergerat tells us that the French poet-novelist 
had the blood of kings in his veins, Like Johnson, he was possessed by the fear of 
death which sometimes haunts men of great physical strength and courage. Among 
the modern inventions which he detested was the custom of reportage, the industry 
of interviewers and of the spies of the tattling newspapers. His splendid flow of ~ 
talk was checked in general society by the fear of seeing his good things in the 
Figaro next morning. A newspaper gossip hastened his decease. He had long 
been ill, but his relations concealed from him the nature of his complaint. They 
did their best to mystify the newspaper people who came with their inquiries, and 
to keep newspapers out of the poet’s sight. One unlucky morning he read in 
a column of twaddle that “ Theophile Gautier has heart disease,” and this manner 
of conveying the truth really hastened his end. He believed in omens and 
warnings, in the danger of enterprises begun on Friday, in the perils that environ 
people who number thirteen at dinner, in the mischief that attends the spilling of 
salt. His romance of Jettatura does not exaggerate the ardour of his belief in 
the evil eye. He could never even mention M. Offenbach, who passed for being a 
jettatore, without making the signs which are supposed to act as lightning-conduc- 
tors and to carry off the streams of evil. 

Two stories—probably apocryphal—of Mdlle. Bernhardt. A gentleman in the 
audience had one night the exceedingly bad taste to persistently hiss her. She 
found out his address, called at his house, and had an interview all alone with him. 
Then and there she told him it was always her endeavour conscientiously to do her 
duty as a histrionic artist and to please her public ; that she regretted anything 
like failure in that duty, and that she should feel greatly obliged if he would kindly 
point out her defects in order that she might correct them. This conduct won for 
her another passionate admirer. 

AwnoTuHER day she read in a certain Parisian paper the statement that her hair 
was false and her teeth were far too good to be genuine. Next day the dramatic 
critic was amazed to behold a lady dash into his room and let down her hair in his 
presence. “ Pull it !” she exclaimed, as she placed a luxuriant tress in one of his 
hands. “Is this real hair or not?” “Certainly, certainly,’ stammered the critic. 
Catching hold of his other hand, she opened her mouth—but happily not to bite— 
and made him finger her teeth. “Are these false?” cried the lady. “ No, they are 
the most beautiful real teeth I ever beheld in my life,” declared the terrified victim, 
who would willingly have sworn that black was white if it would have given his 
visitor the least satisfaction. ‘Iam Sarah Bernhardt,” proclaimed the lady, with 
as much serenity as she could possibly put into her voice, and the wretched critic 
made up his mind for the worst. He, too, has since become one of her most devoted 
vassals, 

THE recent addition of Mr. Forbes Robertson’s admirable portrait of the late 
Mr. Phelps to the Garrick Club collection of theatrical portraits has caused addi- 
tional value to be attached to the curiously life-like wax busts of that admirable 
actor, of which about a dozen are known to exist. Few of the possessors, Mr. 
Blanchard writes, are probably aware that these faithful likenesses of Mr. Phelps 
were executed by Mr. Howe, a flute-player in the orchestra of Sadler’s Wells, 
whose ingenuity as a modeller used to be exercised while the play was proceeding 
on the stage and the actor stood before him. For eighteen years this industrious 
musician and modeller kept his place in the orchestra through the whole evening, 
devoting himself to art when the rest of the band went out to refreshment, and in 
these intervals of well-employed leisure he contrived to produce a series of busts 

nd statuettes of many actors and actresses of note. 
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THE late Miss Cushman’s residence at Newport is one of the most quaintly- 
furnished villas in that place. Several years before her death she purchased a lot of 
antique furniture known as the “Jarvis” collection, and had it put into the house she 
occupied in Rome. Many times she conceived the idea of sending the furniture 
to America, but her friends always dissuaded her, telling her it was far too old to 
stand the jars of travelling. At last she followed her own inclinations, and the 
old furniture was shipped to America. It had scarcely arrived, however, before 
her death occzrred, and it was not unpacked till she had been many months in the 
grave. Now the whole collection stands in the house she left by will to her 
nephew. It is curious enough to fill the heart of the bric-a-brac hunter with envy. 
The handles to the drawers are old shields, and the locks intricate monograms. In 
the old desk hidden compartments are continually being discovered ; but it cracks. 
Let the weather be warm or let it be cold, this queer uld furniture keeps up the 
weirdest kinds of “bumpings.” Sometimes whole panels tumble out, and its 
owners are terribly afraid they will not be able to keep it many years longer. 


Herz is a hint to those fair ones who wish, but know not how, to correct an un- 
graceful walk. An English lady, an acquaintance of M. Ingrés, the French 
painter, had a most awkward gait. The gentleman recommended her daily to take 
a long walk, balancing meanwhile on her head a pitcher of water. This he said 
would give the true poise to the figure, necessitate the upright carriage of the head, 
and cause her to have a smooth, firm step. Aneminent French actor who prepares 
young girls for the stage has taken the painter’s hint, and his pupils every day at 
a certain time have to walk about with vessels of water on their heads. 


THE question as to the decoration of French actors, on which we made some 
remarks a month or two ago, is pointedly referred to in the Palais-Royal piece, 
La Revue trop tét. One of the personages says :— 


—On ne peut vraiment 
Faire porter une croix par devant 
A qui recoit du baton par derriére ! 


During the last rehearsal of the piece M. Coquelin ainé presented himself at the 
Palais-Royal. “ Authors,” he angrily said, “lived on the actors, that the company 
had no right to make fun of the decoration of comedians. In his opinion the artists 
of the Palais-Royal ought to resign rather than consent to play in a piece in which 
their dignity was thus attacked.” No change, however, was made in the text. 


‘¢TneE dead ride fast,” says Burger, in one of his ballads. “ The dead live long” 
is an old saying in many parts of England. It is to be hoped that the latter 
assertion may be amply carried out in the case of Mr. Benjamin Webster. The 
fact is not generally known, that «a very few years ago, this esteemed actor was 
“laid out” for dead. His doctor, and two of his intimate theatrical associates were 
present at his “last moments.” “It is all over now,” said the doctor, as he covered 
the “corpse” with a sheet. The dawn of “life after death” may be told in Mr. 
Webster’s own words. ‘ Well, sir ! I felt a queer, suffocating sensation ; something 
was over my face, I snatched away the sheet, for such it was, I was alone, but 
there was a light in the room, so I got out of bed and put on my dressing-gown and 
slippers, and went down into the parlour. There, sir, sat my theatrical friends, 
drinking whisky and water, my whisky, sir! and saying, ‘ Well, poor old Ben’s 
gone at last!’ ‘AmI? said I. You may guess what a turn the fellows had! But 
I was not going to let off the doctor, you know. We guess’d that he hadn’t gone 
far. I dressed fully, and, true enough, we found him at a neighbouring pot-house, 
sitting with his back to the door, and eating tripe and onions ; tripe and onions, 
sir! with a gin bottle by his side, quite comfortable. ‘A pretty fellow you are, 
to send me out of the world, willy-nilly,’ I shouted. You should have seen him. 
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He started up as if he were shot. We all thought he was going off in a fit, then 
and there, instead of me ; he took me for a ghost! I don’t think he'll send people 
to their graves in a hurry again !” Such was the “ death and life” of Mr. Benjamin 
Webster. Vivent les morts ! 


GREAT expectations, the Musical World says, are founded on M. Carvalho’s 
new tenor, M. Mouliérat, who is to make his first bow at the Opéra-Comique in 
Félicien David’s Perle du Brésil, and who, according to Emilien Paccini, owes his 
good fortune to a lucky chance. Four years ago the young artist served in the 
18th Chasseurs. During a review held at Longchamps by Marshal MacMahon a 
short time was allowed the troops for rest and refreshment. Profiting by the fact, 
the 46th Line Regiment resolved to give the 18th Chasseurs, with whom they were 
brigaded, a treat in the shape of a vocal performance by a trumpeter of whose 
powers they were exceedingly proud. After listening to the trumpeter, who was 
applauded to the echo, a corporal of the 18th observed: “Oh, we’ve a fellow who 
can beat him hollow—a regular tip-topper.” Hereupon the tip-topper was fetched, 
and, on hearing that a display of his singing capabilities would oblige, at once 
struck up the patriotic song of ‘“ Alsace-Lorraine.” General Bocher, who com- 
manded the brigade and happened to be passing, stopped to listen. When the song 
was over he complimented the young trooper, and requested him to call the next 
morning at the Ecole Militaire. Mouliérat, for it was he, was punctual to a 
second; and, after hearing him again, the General gave him a letter to M. Gresset, 
professor at the Conservatory, who introduced him to M. Ambroise Thomas. That 
gentleman gave orders that the military warbler should be admitted at once as a 
pupil, the upshot being that, after three years of hard study, the ci-devant trooper 
will shortly come out as a leading member of the second lyric theatre in, France. 


In our last issue allusion was made to a quarrel between Mr. Fechter and Mr. 
Wallack. How it arose is shown by the following correspondence. Mr. Fechter had 
sent the part of Don Salluste to Mr. Wallack:—“ My dear Fechter, I have 
received the play and do not like the part of Don Salluste at all. I would rather 
not play it. Yours truly, J. W. Watuack.” “ My dear Wallack, I sent you 
the part of Don Salluste to study, not to judge. I should as soon think of asking 
your permission to cast you as Joseph Surface as Don Salluste. I beg of you to 
reconsider your note and accept the part, or your services will be useless here and 
your engagement at an end this very week. I consider Don Salluste the best part 
in the play, and would much rather act it than Ruy Blas. If you say so we will 
alternate the parts. . . . And I am, my dear Wallack, yours truly, C. FrcuTer.” 
“Sir, I consider that no other prefix is necessary after your letter of this date. . . . 


I decline further correspondence of any nature with you. ... Yours truly, J. W. 
WALLACK.” 


MDLLE. JEANNE GRANIER, it appears, is something of a wit. Triboulet 
relates that once when she was quite a child she went out with her mother to hunt 
for an apartment. They came to a house, and on inquiring they found that the 
price and the arrangement suited. The concierge, who was dining, did not deign 
to turn round from the table to answer their questions. At last, when Mamma 
Granier asked to be allowed to visit the rooms, the old Cerberus turned round, with 
his mouth full, and, noting their modest appearance, said in a brutal tone : 
“ Mais, au moins, c’est pour des gens bien?” ‘Oh! trés bien, trés bien,” replied 
Jeanne, impatiently, “tout ce qu’il y a de bien, ce sont d’anciens concierges !” 

Mapame Satoman recently died at Harzburg, Brunswick. A native of 
Gothenburg, she was educated for the lyric stage by Manuel Garcia, and in 1839 
made her début at the Théatre des Italiens, Paris. During the next twenty years 
she appeared in England and other countries. In 1859, after marrying Siegfried 
Saloman, she became a leader of singing at St. Petersburg. The death is also 
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announced of M. Roger, the once well-known tenor of the Paris Opéra-Comique. 
He was the original representative of Horace in Le Domino Noir and Jean de 
Leyde in the Prophéte, and twice appeared at Covent Garden. Some years ago, 
having lost an arm through a gun accident, he withdrew from the stage, and at the 
time of his death was a professor at the Conservatoire. Shirley Henry France, 
who died recently at Boston, after an illness of two years, the effect of a sun- 
stroke, was well known as a utility actor and as a brave soldier during the civil 
war ; also as the husband of Rachel Noah, the actress. Mr. France was a native 
of London, and came of a theatrical family. He was brought as an infant to 
New York, and began his profession at the foot of the ladder. 


Tuey were playing Buffalo Bill at the Denver Opera-house. One of the 
tableaux was the Mountain Meadow massacre, illuminated by glaring coloured 
flames. Some one surreptitiously mingled a quantity of red pepper with the 
material for producing tinted flame, and the mixture sputtered, flashed, splashed, 
sparkled, hissed, crackled, and flew in fiery, blistering showers over the hands and 
faces of the dead, whose vitalitf was restored in a miraculously natural manner. 
One of the murdered women who lay upon her back, dead as a door-nail, revived 


with a startling suddenness ; other corpses writhed, rolled, flopped, howled, and 
groaned. 


TuE Rosemonde, of Alfieri, was lately played at a matinée in Paris. The 
austere severity of this and other plays from the same pen, especially as regards the 
number of personages, used to excite ridicule in Italy, and a wicked parody of his 
style was once produced under the title of The Death of Socrates. There were but 
three characters—Socrates, Xantippe, and Plato. There is not a word too many, 


and wherf Socrates expires, murmuring, “I die,” all that Plato says is, “O, my 
master.” 


Hamlet seems to be very popular in Russia; no fewer than eight scholarly 
translations of the tragedy have been published there :—Sumarokoff 1748, Visko- 
vatz 1811, Stroeff, Ivantsoff, and Popoff in 1813, Vrontchenko 1828, Polevoy 
1837, Kronberg 1844, Zagulaeff 1861, and Danilovsky 1877. 


M. Zoua had a youth of misery. After the death of his father, a distinguished 
civil engineer, the boy and his mother went to Paris, where they suffered greatly 
from poverty. Emile once had to pawn his coat to get a breakfast. 


MapameE Mopgeska has found an enthusiastic admirer in Mr. Winter. “In 
herself a vision of grace ; in the quality of her genius most spiritual and sympa- 
thetic ; in all the business of her profession thoroughly accomplished and proficient ; 
and, as to the spirit of her proceedings, loftily ambitious, intellectual, and pure, 


this actress,” he writes, “is the foremost representative of the best capability and 
power of the stage.” 


Tue following is a list of the doyens of the Comédie Frangaise since the founda- 
tion of the theatre :—-Molitre, 1658-1673 ; La Grange, 1673-1692 ; Guérin, 1692- 
1717; La Thorillitre, 1717-1731 ; Dangeville, 1731-1740; Quinault-Dufresne, 
1740-1741 ; Legrand, 1741-1758; La Thorillitre (Fr.-M.), 1758-1759 ; Armand, 
1759-1765 ; Bonneval, 1765-1773 ; Le Kain, 1773-1778 ; Bellecourt, 1778-1778 ; 
Préville, 1778-1786; Molé, 1786-1802; Monvel, 1802-1806; Dugazon, 1806- 
1809; Fleury, 1809-1818; Saint Fal, 1818-1824; Talma, 1824-1826; Baptiste 
ainé, 1826-1828 ; Armand, 1828-1830; Michelot, 1830-1831; Cartagny, 1831- 
1831; Monrose, 1831-1842 ; Samson, 1842-1863; Geffroy, 1863-1865; Regnier, 
1865-1871 ; Leroux, 1871-1873 ; Got, 1873. 
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St the Play. 





IN LONDON. 


T is to be regretted for the sake both of Miss Genevieve Ward and of the 
public that she did not chance to produce Messrs. Herman Merivale and 

F. C. Grove’s capital play, Foryet-Me-Not, at the commencement instead of 
the close of her brief season at the Lyceum. Nowadays, when playgoing 
London is so large it takes some time to confirm amongst the many the 
favourable impression of the few, and Forget-Me-Not has not had the full 
chance to which it is honestly entitled by its merits. There can, however, 
be little doubt that if it be as well acted in the provinces as it was in town 
it will speedily secure great popularity. Forget-Me-Not has a sound and 
interesting plot, dealing as it does with a prolonged social duel between well- 
armed vice and comparatively defenceless virtue. A strong motive is 
provided; both for the overbearing intrusion of the disreputable Stephanie 
Marchioness de Mohrivart upon her widowed daughter-in-law, and for the 
anxiety of that young lady’s sister and of her friend, Sir Horace Welby, to 
get rid of so contaminating a presence. The hold which Stephanie has 
upon her family connections is based upon her power according to the 
French legal code of annulling the marriage of her deceased son, and the 
countermine which is sprung against her by Welby in the last act is arranged 
with much skill to sustain the dramatic effect previously produced. The 
plot is thus as simple as it is forcible, and while it suggests situations full of 
melodramatic vigour, it is not lacking in opportunities for scenes of a less 
sombre order. The dialogue, albeit occasionally redundant, especially in 
the first act, is nervous and interesting, and in all essential features the new 
play is one of the best and most promising original works that have been 
submitted to London playgoers for a long time. Its great attraction for 
the actress to whom its production was due was doubtless found in the 
special capabilities of its leading character, under treatment at once vigorous 
and polished, and it may at once be said that Miss Ward was able to com- 
pletely justify her choice both of rdle and of drama. The several phases of 
the cruel, crafty woman’s character, the remains of her old powers of 
blandishment, and the air of the demi-monde—to use the word in its true 
sense—to which the ex-gambling-house-keeper belongs, are depicted with 
easy art; whilst in the stronger scenes already referred to she displays an 
amount of power possessed by few indeed of our actresses. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s important share of the performance in the trying part of Sir 
Horace Welby showed him to have not only sympathetic spirit, but a finesse 
with which he has not before been credited, and except for the Corsican 
Barrato of Mr. F. Tyars, the rest of the characters were played appropriately 
and with judgment, praisespeciallydeserved by Miss Louise Willes asthesuffer- 
ing heroine. On the whole, though Forget-Me-Not has minor defects, which 
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might easily be magnified into faults by those who do not care for the drama, 
of plot and action, it is a work upon which its authors are to be heartily 
congratulated, the one upon his invention, and the other upon his manipula- 
tion of the subject for the practical purposes of the stage. Collaboration 
such as theirs, which is too seldom employed by our playwrights, should in 
the future bring forth valuable results. 

Tue return of Mr. Irving, evidently much invigorated by his sensibly- 
employed holiday, to the Lyceum was marked by the performance of The 
Bells and the production of a neat and amusing comedietta by Mr. A. W. 
Pinero. Of the former it need only be said that the marvellous study of 
morbid nature has lost none of its bold upon its spectators, whom it retains 
spell-bound by its terrible power. Mr. Pinero’s comedietta which, so far as 
its incidents are concerned, is decidedly farcical, fulfils its modest purpose 
excellently. It shows us how Daisy’s Escape from an ill-chosen bridegroom, 
with whom she is foolishly eloping for want of something better to do, is 
accomplished in the nick of time. Daisy White has run away in haste 
with Mr. Augustus Caddel, and before the journey is over she repents at 
leisure her unaccountable choice of a future husband who is vulgar, rude, 
and ill-tempered. The conduct of the ill-matched couple and their conver- 
sation are both made very diverting, and as the trifle is briskly played by 
all concerned, it is a decided success. Mr. Pinero himself makes the most 
of Mr. Caddel’s eccentricities, Miss Alma Murray is a very graceful Daisy, 
and Mr. F. Cooper is a young lover who shows an unusual combination of 
ease and earnestness. 

Tuovau everyone will wish well to Mr. Wilson Barrett in his endeavour 
to manage the Court Theatre in the really artistic spirit by which Mr. Hare 
raised this theatre to its high position, few will be able to conscientiously con- 
gratulate him upon the opening step of his undertaking. Fernande, as adapted 
by Mr. Sutherland-Edwards, was nota very great success when it was played 
in October, 1870, by a cast which included Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. John 
Wood, and Mr. Lionel Brough, and it could not be judiciously relied upon to 
do much better at the Court Theatre with a cast, upon the whole, decidedly 
inferior. In the first place it isa play full of faults, for Mr. Edwards has shown 
little skill in presenting his necessary alterations of the plot from injuring 
the force of its motive. Its opening act is dull and almost redundant, and its 
dialogue is commonplace from first to last. In the second place the one 
important réle of the drama, the character upon which the whole interest 
depends, is unhappily quite unsuited to the actress who undertakes it. 
Miss Heath is a sound, though stagey actress, of a passé school, and has often 
been seen to advantage in heavy melodramatic parts; but in Clotilde she 
is utterly out of place. She has not the light touch necessary for the comedy 
which overlies the tragic import of Clotilde’s great scenes; she fails to 
suggest the woman who would either conceive or carry out such a plot as 
that by which André becomes the husband of Fernande. Her occasional 
expressions of really strong emotion are beside the mark, and her simulated 
light-heartedness is almost grotesque. In Fernande, as some time since in 
Elfinella, a charming poem which did not deserve to miss its mark, Miss 
Heath injures something beyond her well-won reputation by her mistaken 
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estimate of her own capabilities. For the rest Miss Amy Roselle shows a 
sprightly comedy-humour as the jealous Georgette, so amusingly played by 
Mrs. John Wood in days gone by; Mr. Coghlan, whom we could have 
wished to see under more favourable circumstances on his welcome return to 
England, is of course an admirable André; and Mr. Wilson-Barrett as 
Pomerol at once takes his position as a comedian of tact and well-balanced 
- force. Forthe Fernande of Miss Rosa Kenney little that is favourable can 
be said, as the young actress has, oddly enough, so old a manner as to miss 
the girlish heroine’s individuality altogether. Mr. Anson is an admirable 
Jarbi, dry, fresh, and distinct in his humour ; and Mr. Edward Price unin- 
tentionally burlesques the brutality of a Brocassin, who would, we fancy, 
have attracted few victims to his gaming-table. The mounting of the piece 
is chiefly distinguished by good intention, for Clotilde’s Japanese boudoir, on 
which so much pains and colour have been lavished, is surely an apartment 
which suggests that elaborative stage-decoration has now passed the limits 
alike of fitness and taste. 

For the second time since its production, nine years ago, Mr. Albery’s 
first and best comedy, Two Roses, is now revived at the Vaudeville. A 
third observation of the play only confirms the belief that its popularity 
is deserved by its intrinsic merits. It is a delightful: play, which gives 
opportunities of distinction to the representatives of most of its characters. 
Mr. Thorne’s Caleb Deecie alone remains to recall the original cast, and, 
like Mr. James’s racy Mr. Jenkins, so clever a variation upon the per- 
formance of Mr. Honey, it is full of real artistic merit. The chief new 
points deserving of note in the representation are in the Digby Grant of 
Mr. H. Howe, and the Jack Wyatt of Mr. W. Herbert, for the Lottie of 
Miss Illington is only a well-intentioned blunder. Mr. Howe is of course 
heavily handicapped in following Mr. Irving in the strongly-marked 
character of Digby Grant; but in spite of the conventionality which in 
modern comedy this trustworthy actor never quite throws off, he gives a 
telling copy of a most striking sketch. Mr. W. Herbert gives a sympathetic 
charm to Jack Wyatt, such as causes him to follow poor H. J. Montague 
without suggesting any sad contrast, and to have done this is to have done 
much. Another revival here has been that of Oux Domestics, an old Strand 
adaptation by Mr. F. Hay, in which Messrs. James and Thorne play their 
original parts with their original humour, and give us most amusing sketches 
of our fashionable servants’ peculiarities. Mr. James's Francis might have 
stepped out of the “ Pickwick Papers.” 

By Handsome Hernani, the latest new burlesque at the Gaiety, little 
comment is needed. The obvious points of Victor Hugo’s play and of its 
performance by Madame Sarah Bernhardt and M. Mounet-Sully have, 
doubtless for excellent reasons, been disregarded by Mr. Byron, who has 
chosen others, which give us an extravaganza neither better nor worse than 
others of its kind. Mr. Terry, who would have made a very funny brigand- 
lover is a quaint Ruy Gomes, whose songs in ridicule of old Castilian pride 
are the wittiest things in the play. Miss Farren makes of Hernani a young 
prince very like the other young princes whom she has presented in previous 
burlesques, and Miss Kate Vaughan is, or was on the occasion of our visit to 
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the Gaiety, a Dona Sol too languid to fascinate except by her graceful 
abstention from song and dance. The only skit upon the performance of the 
Comédie Frangaise is the Don Carlos of Mr. Royce, always a humorous and 
hard-working player. Handsome Hernani seems to contain the elements 
best beloved by the patrons of the Gaiety, but it displays little humorous 
invention and no power of caricature on the part of its author. 

Tue revival of Farquhar’s Beauz’ Stratagem at the Imperial Theatre is 
one of the most interesting of the experiments in this direction which have- 
recently been made. It is a typical work of its period, is full of dramatic 
vitality, and is well worth the study which a capable representation on the 
stage can alone make possible. Written on the death-bed of its author, who 
did not live through its first run at the Haymarket in 1707, it is neverthe- 
less full of happy animation in its intrigue, which, full-flavoured though it is, 
contrasts in its morality very favourably with the contemporary works of 
Wycherly and Vanbrugh. Its modification in its present arrangement 
cannot be discussed hastily, and we may content ourselves with noting the 
broad features of its representation at the Imperial. First, then, we note the 
dainty art of Miss Litton’s Mrs. Sullen, which catches the tone of the by- 
gone age more happily than does the Dorinda of Miss Meyrick. Mr. 
Lionel Brough is probably the only comedian of the day capable of worthily 
following the famous Scrubs of Bannister at Drury Lane and of Munden 
and Keeley at Covent Garden. His humour has the true rich flavour about 
it, and is here simply invaluable. Celebrated Archers of days gone by were 
Elliston and Garrick and C. Kemble, whose readings of the part must have 
differed widely. That of Mr. W. Farren is excellent in style, but somewhat 
deficient in youthful buoyancy, and is little helped by the dull and colourless 
Aimwell of Mr. Edgar.’ Miss Addison is a bright and piquante Cherry, 
her repetition of “Love's Catechism” being perfect in delivery. Mrs. 
Sterling, who spoke effectively, if stagily, Mr. Clement Scott’s well-written 
prologue, is naturally at home as Lady Bountiful, and with Mr. Brough 
helps greatly to give the breadth of tone needed for comedy of this type. 
Admirably dressed, especially by the ladies, with Miss Litton at their head, 
the representation gives a most interesting picture of the period, and the 
performance inaugurates most successfully a series of revivals which promises 
much alike to playgoer and to students. That Miss Litton should have 


succeeded as she has is much; that the taste of the day should encourage 
such an undertaking is still more. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


Durine the last month several new pieces were produced. The first of 
these, an original play from the pen of Mr. Val Prinsep, called Mons. 
le Duc has been very favourably received. A brief detail of the plot may 
not prove uninteresting. The Duc de Richelieu, for whom there is no 
virtue in woman, is found betting on a game being played by his choice 
companions. Presently there enters Le Chevalier, an old libertine, who 
introduces to the Duke his companion the Count de la Roque, from 
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Dauphiné. The Count declares his belief in woman’s virtue ; this leads to 
an argument between him and the Duke, when the latter produces a letter 
from a young lady of noble birth, a friendless orphan, who implores his 
protection. Richelieu regards the letter as an offer from the girl to sell 
herself to him, and he wagers 500 louis with the Count that he will 
persuade her to sup with him and his companions in vice that night. The 
girl, he tells them, is on her way to him now, and then enters the maid to 
announce that mademoiselle has arrived. All retire except Richelieu, who 
immediately tries to persuade the girl to stop, but in vain. At the last 
moment she gives him a letter from her dead mother, by which Richelieu is 
informed that the orphan Marguerite is his own daughter. This piece was 
produced on the 28th of August at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, with 
Mr. Hare as the Duke, and Miss Grahame as Marguerite. Mr. Hare’s 
acting may be pronounced a most finished and successful sketch. Mr. Terriss 
played the Count with much judgment. Mr. Hare, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, afterwards proceeded to Liverpool and Birmingham, where The 
Ladies’ Battle, A Quiet Rubber, A Scrap of Paper, and The Queen's Shilling 
were produced with the usual success. Speaking of Mrs. Kendal as the 
Countess in The Ladies’ Battle, the Courier says,—“ Her impersonation 
was perfection itself. Archness and piquancy were the most prominent 
characteristics of her acting, but indications of passion and pathos were 
markedly apparent where opportunities for their display were afforded.” 

Tue second piece, entitled Butterfly, is an adaptation by Mrs. Comyns 
Carr of Frou-Frou. It was first produced in Glasgow on the 12th of last 
month with Miss Ellen Terry in the principal part. It was again played on 
the 19th at Liverpool. “ We cannot find words,” says the Post of that 
town, “to express the charm with which Miss Terry, than whom there is 
no more tender or graceful actress on the British stage, invests the character 
of Butterfly, but those who can appreciate versatility of acting should see her 
play the part, and then ask themselves the question, ‘Could anyone do it 
better?’ She was most ably supported by Mr. Charles Kelly and Miss 
Fanny Pitt, whose acting greatly contributed to the success of the piece.” 
The same paper speaking of New Men and Old Acres says: “It is seldom 
that such a piece is rendered with such perfection as that which the leading 
members of the cast succeeded in achieving. There is only one word which 
can adequately describe Miss Terry’s personation of Lilian Vavasour, and 
that word is perfection, Natural and graceful in expression, with an inex- 
haustible vivacity, she maintains an unbroken spell, which is only deepened 
by each fresh stroke of humour and girlish outburst of sentiment, accompanied 
by a bewitching artillery of attitude and expression. The acting of Mr. 
Charles Kelly as Mr. Brown, the quiet, self-possessed man of business, was 
excellent in the extreme.” Miss Terry afterwards appeared as Dora in 
Mr. Charles Reade’s drama of that name, which was produced during her 
last engagement in Liverpool, and now, as then, succeeded by her graceful 
and pathetic acting of the rough-hearted farmer's niece in sensibly affecting 
the audience. . 

Miss Nettson appeared in Manchester and Birmingham immediately 
prior to her departure for America, ‘The extreme cordiality with which 
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her reappearance was welcomed after what many doubtless think too long an 
absence,” says the Birmingham Daily Mail, “afforded a further proof, if 
one were wanting, that the popularity of this most gifted actress increases 
with each succeeding visit. It is no great tax upon our memories to call to 
mind her first appearance here when but a delicate, sensitive girl she revealed 
an incipient power which unmistakeably shadowed forth a brilliant future. 
Her ripened intellect and maturity of style have enabled her to take a posi- 
tion in the embodiment of Shaksperean heroines which cannot be challenged 
by any living actress. Her Juliet has not a rival upon the stage; her 
vivacious, bantering, impulsive Rosalind is unsurpassed ; and such perfect 
studies as her Viola, Beatrice, and Isabella have further enriched her 
repertory. It speaks well for her early judgment that the part in which she 
was first identified should afterwards have proved her most popular assump- 
tion. Long and diligent study has enabled her to realize an ideal Juliet, 
sweetly simple and tender, yct ardently devoted and full of noble impulse, 
whose guileless and confiding love contrasts so powerfully with her self- 
sacrificing heroism, the glowing picturesqueness, in fact, of whose character 
is bound up in its paradoxes and contradictions. Where so many actresses 
have failed, Miss Neilson has most succeeded. The soft and gentle emotions 
of love and grief, the ready outbursts of girlish affection are as effective in 
their way as the vivid power of the later scenes. The secret of Miss Neilson’s 
success in this most difficult part is that throughout she holds its tragical 
aspect in subjection to the beautiful. In As You Like Jt the first awaken- 
ing of her affection for Orlando at the time of the wrestling-match was a 
most finished piece of acting ; the glances she bestowed upon him, the sweet- 
ness of the tones in which she spoke, the anxiety she displayed on his 
behalf during the contest, and finally, her evident reluctance to leave his 
presence, and the backward glances she bestowed upon him, were all given 
with an ease and tenderness that clearly testified to the genius of the actress. 
Julia, as she acts it, is a revelation of almost every phase of womanly nature. 
First, the simple, innocent country girl, then the giddy, capricious maiden, 
in whom the change from rustic life to the delights of town has banished 
guileless simplicity and substituted wayward frivolity—so much so that she 
quarrels with her ardent lover ; then the proud maiden with wounded dignity 
stung to madness by a lover's affront, her devouring pride struggling for 
mastery with the strongest impulses of love ; and finally the lofty-minded, 
noble woman who refuses to lend herself to a false attachment—these are by 
no means all the transitions which make the assumption an exceedingly 
trying one, though when undertaken by an artist like Miss Neilson, the 
character is one of kaleidoscopic brilliancy.” 

A NEW one-act operetta called A Gay Cavalier, the words by 
Mr. Ernest Cuthbert, and the music by Mr. Arthur A. Nicholson, was 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on the 15th ult. The music is 
pleasing, but the libretto is rather poor, and had it not been for the 
good singing and sprightly acting of Miss Lucy Franklein, the piece would 
have proved a failure. The plot is as follows:—A Royalist, Sir 
Digby Chick, to save his estates, renounces his politics. Lady Chick’s 
brother, a fugitive cavalier, writes to his sister, saying that he will seek the 
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protection of her roof that night. The letter is unsigned, and Sir Digby 
accidentally seeing it, thinks that his wife has a lover. Resolved to sift the 
matter to the bottom, he pretends that he is going a journey, but returns 
unexpectedly. His wife instructs her maid Catherine (Miss Lucy Franklein) 
to dress herself as a gay cavalier, and to make love to her. So well does 
she play the part that Sir Digby Chick is deceived, and advancing with 
drawn sword, commands the supposed cavalier to draw. The real state of 
the case is then explained, and thus the operetta ends. The Tempest was 
revived at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, early in the month, though 
not, of course, upon an adequate scale. Mr. Vandenhoff was excellent as 
Prospero. Miss Fowler achieved much success at Bradford, Leeds, and 
York in Scandal and Nell Gwynne; and Miss Soldene appeared to advan- 
tage at Edinburgh as Carmen. Miss Rose Leclerq, Miss Swanborough, 
Miss Carlotta Leclerq, and the Proof, Caste, and Mr. Carl Rosa’s com- 
panies were also on tour. 





IN PARIS. 


In the course of the month a good deal of activity was observable in the 
theatrical world here. Many of the theatres which have been closed during 
the summer reopened their doors, and several pieces have been either pro- 
duced or revived. The most important of the novelties, perhaps, was a 
three-act comedy, by M. Paul Ferrier, Les Ilotes de Pithiviers, brought out 
at the Gymnase. M. Mauvernay, a young notaire, is given to dissipation, 
and his father-in-law plunges into the vortex of pleasure in the hope that 
by doing so he might make him ashamed of his ways. The meaning 
of the title of the play will now be apparent; the helots of Sparta 
were permitted to get drunk in order to convey a solemn warning to 
the rising generation as to the evil effects of intemperance. It un- 
fortunately happens that the father-in-law takes too kindly to fast 
life, and before long the son-in-law finds it necessary to assume the 
character of censor himself. The dialogue is very pleasing, but the inci- 
dents are not strong enough to bear the weight of three acts, and the 
play, although likely to remain on the bills for some weeks, can hardly 
be regarded as very successful. La Muette de Portici was revived at the 
Opéra with great splendour, and has been well received. Originally pro- 
duced in 1828, just as the war between the classic and romantic schools was 
beginning, this piece, though not of the first order of merit, acquired a lasting 
hold of the stage, and will always hold a prominent place among Auber's 
works. The cast for the present revival is in all respects satisfactory, 
Masaniello being represented by M. Villaret, Pietro by M. Lassalle, and 
Elvire by Mdlle. Daram. The Chatelet is relying upon the anxiously- 
expected Venus Noire of M. Belot, which may be roughly described as less 
a drama than an illustration of a journey into Central Africa,—a spectacle 
of the kind introduced by M. Jules Verne. M. de Guéran, an African 
traveller, is a prisoner at the Court of the Black Venus ; his wife comes from 
France to rescue him, and after a series of exciting adventures succeeds in 
VOL. II. N 
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doing so. M. Dumaine and Madame Deshayes head the cast. Another 
novelty at the Gymnase is a one-act comedy, Celle qu’on n’épouse pas, the 
story of which turns upon the fortunes of a young man who gives up his 
: family for the sake of a grisette, but is eventually prevailed upon to marry 
vn a girl of the class indicated in the title of the piece. At the Bouffes we 
have an opera comique ‘entitled Panurge, founded upon the third book of 

| Pantagruel. The music is by M. Hervé, and the book by MM. Gastineau 
and Clairville. The authors have not been unsuccessful in their attempt to 
throw a certain Rabelaisian humour over the piece, and the music is in the 
composer’s best manner. L’Assommoir was revived at the Ambigu, M. 
W Marais representing Coupeau with marked force, and pretty Mdlle. Gauthier 
striving to give effect to the inflexible malignity of Virginie. The Vaude- 
ville gives us two new pieces,—La Chanson du Printemps, a love-story in the 
style of Le Passant, and La Villa Blancmignon, a three-act comedy, which 
narrowly escaped utter condemnation. The Palais-Royal has produced a 
new piece, La Revue trop tét, written in order that Mdlle. Legault might 
imitate Mdlle. Bernhardt, M. Plat the acting of M. Delaunay in L’ Ztincelle, 
and M. Lhéritier some of the amusing peculiarities displayed by M. Sarcey 
in his “ conference” at the Gaiety Theatre last June. It is preceded by 
La Perruque, the fun of which lies in the efforts made to ascertain whether 
an allegation made by a disappointed suitor in reference to her husband— 
namely, that he wears a wig—is or is not true. The manager of the 
Nouveautés, temporarily abandoning operetta, reproduces Les T'rente Millions 
de Gladiator, Madame Céline Montalaud, as before, being in the cast. At 
the Chateau d’ Eau, a blood-curdling melodrama, Le Loup de Kervegan, is 
being played amidst loud applause. Last, but not least, Claudie, often 
esteemed the finest play left by Madame Sand, has been revived at the 
Thédtre Cluny, M. Paul Esquier and Mdlle. Marie Laure appearing in it to 
particular advantage. The performance over, the company, in the presence 
of the audience, gathered round a bust of the authoress, and some verses by 
M. de Banville, verses highly praised by M. Sarcey for delicacy and feel- 
ing, were recited by M. Tallien. 








IN BERLIN. 


THERE was a revival of theatrical activity during the latter half of 
August, and by the middle of September most of the theatres of the German 
capital were at full work. The Royal Playhouse re-opened on the 16th of 
August with Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, and has since given a 
daily change of programme, producing King Lear, The Comedy of Errors, 
| several of Goethe’s and Schiller’s plays, and a number of pieces selected 
N from the modern repertory, but no novelty has yet been produced. The 
Residenz Theater re-opened on the 27th of August, under the management 
of Herr Otto von Schimmelfennig, who chose for his opening piece a new 
farcical comedy by Herr Oscar Justinus, entitled Unser Zigeuner, a work of 
little merit, having for its subject the well-worn theme of the subjugation 
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by the power of love of a rugged man who has led a wandering life. The 
first appearance of several new members who have been added to the forces 
of the company lent to the performance an interest which the play itself 
could not excite. In Fraulein Haydn the manager has made the acquisition 
of a young actress of unquestionable talent, but of imperfectly-developed 
powers, while in Herr Miiller we find an {actor of marked humour, who 
rapidly gained the favour of the audience. Friiulein Hagen and Herr 
Nollet may also be named amongst the most promising of the new members 
of the company. At the end of August the Wallner Theater produced, 
under the not very promising title of Sodom und Gomorrha, a new farcical 
comedy by Herr Franz von Schénthan, which bids fair to rival the success 
of the prosperous Doctor Klaus. After many vain efforts to induce the 
managers to produce his dramatic works, Herr von Schiénthan tried to gain 
a firm footing on the stage by adopting the calling of an actor, in which 
capacity he did not succeed in attaining more than a respectable position, 
nervousness impeding his efforts from first to last. He has now made a 
decided hit, and will probably henceforth devote himself exclusively to 
writing for the stage. The plot of Sodom und Gomorrha is tuo complicated 
to be briefly narrated ; the construction is neat and effective, and bears marks 
of a profound study of Sardou by its author; the dialogue is crisp and vigorous, 
and the hearty laughter which accompanied the performance was evoked by 
the humour of the characters and situations without any transgression of the 
bounds of good taste. The cast was effective. Herr Kadelburg received a 
warm welcome on his return to the boards on which he had gained many a 
triumph, and was found to have profited by his long absence in Vienna. 
Friulein Hellborn played the part of a vivacious ingénue with such spirit 
that she at once gained the favour of the audience, and was regarded as a 
very valuable accession to the strength of the company. In the character 
of a jealous wife, Frau Carlsen made a most successful rentrée, while in the 
part of a housemaid Friulein Liffler gave a piece of character-acting which 
for truth to nature may rank with her remarkable impersonation of the 
servant-girl in Doctor Klaus. At the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre 
Frau Marie Geistinger fulfilled a highly-successful engagement during the 
latter half of August and the early part of September in the title-part of 
Offenbach’s Madame Favart, now produced for the first time in Berlin. Two 
years ago the frequenters of the Thalia Theatre applauded this versatile 
actress in such characters as Elizabeth and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and now 
she brings to opera-bouffe a delicacy of style not generally associated with 
that class of composition. The success of Offenbach’s latest work was great, 


the leading actress being well-supported by Herr Swoboda, Herr Klein, 
Herr M. Schulz, and Fraulein Miiller. 


IN VIENNA. 


THE dull season ended with August, and the 1st of September found all the 

leading theatres open once more. The Burgtheater opened with Shakspere’s 

As You Like It ; and during the first week of the season’ Goethe's Iphigenie 
N 2 
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auf Tauris, Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, comedies by Sardou and Buatriére, 
and a couple of modern German works were given. The long-promised 
revival of King Lear was to have taken place early in the month, but has 
been postponed on account of the illness of Herr Baumeister, to whom the 
part ef Kent has been allotted. The first novelty of the season is to be a 
new tragedy by Herr Gottschall, entitled Amy Robsart, in which Fraiilein 
Wessely is to play the title-part, while Frau Wolter is to be the Queen 
Elizabeth, and Herren Robert (Leicester), Lewinsky, Gabillon, Krastel, and 
Mitterwurzer have prominent characters allotted to them. On the 30th of 
August, the Stadt-theater was reopened, under the management of a com- 
mittee, consisting of four of the leading members of the company, with Herr 
_ Franz Nissel’s tragedy, Agnes von Meran, which recently gained the Schiller 
prize in Berlin. The scene is laid in the twelfth century, and the plot turns 
upon the conflict of Philippe Auguste of France, with Pope Innocent III., 
on account of his repudiation of his first wife Ingeborg of Denmark, and his 
marriage with the fair Agnesde Meran. The play is of great literary merit, 
and some of the scenes are highly effective in representation. Friiulein Frank 
was a very powerful representative of Ingeborg, but the title-part was in 
weak hands, and the rest of the cast was not very strong. The performance 
was nevertheless much applauded, and the tragedy was repeated several 
times. Early in September, a German version of the Fils Naturel of 
M. Dumas, first produced at the end of last season, was again given for a 
few times with the old cast, and then Gutzkow’s Kénigsliewtenant was pro- 
duced with an interesting cast, comprising Herr Friedmann as Thorane, 
Herr Swoboda as Mack, Friiulein Fanny Link as Grethe, and Friulein 
Schendler as the boy Goethe. The performance was on the whole satis- 
factory, though Fraulein Schendler was not quite equal to the task assigned 
to her. The committee of management have various novelties in preparation, 
including a five-act farcical comedy entitled Sport, by Herr Julius Rosen ; 
a comedy in four acts from the same prolific pen, entitled Starke Mittel ; 
Adolph Willbrandt’s Chriemhild ; an adaptation from the French of Daville, 
entitled Wie Frauen lieben; a new play by the Polish poet, Michael 
Balucky, entitled Byle wyzej, or in the German Die Jagd nach dem Gliicke ; 
a new play by Herr Martin Greif, entitled Prin2 Hugen, &e. At the end 
of August, the return of Herr Tewele, the manager, and of Herr Blasel, a 
leading comic actor, imparted new life to the performances at the Carl 
Theater, which had remained open throughout the summer, being occupied 
by visitors during the absence of the regular manager. iniche, the piece 
which recently enjoyed so long a run at the Théatre des Variétés, Paris, and 
which may be regarded as superior in point of both indecency and clever- 
ness to most French farces of the last twenty years, was the piece selected 
for the rentrée of Herren Tewele and Blasel, and on a subsequent evening 
Lecocq’s Cent Vierges was revived for the first time for several years, 
under the title of Hundert Jungfrawen. That most successful of German 
plays, Doctor Kiaus, has also reappeared on the bills, and Le Mari de la 
Débutante of Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, under its German name of Der 
Mann der Debutantin. The Theater an der Wien remained closed till 
near the end of September, when it was to be reopened with Die Kinder des 
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Capitiéns Grant, which has had a run of over 120 nights at the Victoria 
Theater in Berlin. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


{n Milan, the principal theatres remained closed throughout the month 
of August and for the greater part of September, and the performances at 
the minor houses were not such as to call for any notice, except in one 
instance. The success of the Assommoir in Paris seems to have directed 
the attention of Italian managers to the more purely dramatic preductions of 
M. Zola, notwithstanding the fact that they have been invariably condemned 
by the playgoers of Paris. The Thérése Raquin of M. Zola was produced 
in an Italian version at the Commenda Theatre early in September. The 
fame of the author attracted a pretty large audience, considering the time of 
the year. The first three acts were applauded, but the fourth act proved 
too grotesquely absurd even for an audience in shirt-sleeves, while the critics 
condemned the piece im toto as a commonplace melodrama. Thérése 
Raquin was also produced about the same time at one of the minor theatres 
of Rome with an equally unsatisfactory result. The mansger of the Dal 
Verme Theatre has issued his prospectus for the coming autumn season of 
opera. The list comprises the Guarany of Signor Gomez, Traviata, 
Lucrezia Borgia, a new opera by Signor Smareglia entitled Preziosa, and 
Norma and Roberto il Diavolo. In the course of the season Signor Salvini 


is to give four performances. ‘ 


IN NEW YORK. 


Tue dramatic season had fairly set in when the last mail left for England. 
Wallack’s Theatre reopened on the 18th August with a piece called Wolfert’s 
Roost, based, as its title would suggest, upon that and other legends 
invented or elaborated by Washington Irving. It is so constructed as to 
throw one figure into the sharpest possible relief, the tender sentiment and 
weird tone of the original being preserved to a greater extent than might 
have been thought possible. The chief character, Ichabod Crane, is repre- 
sented by Mr. Raymond with much care and effect, but is not exactly 
realized. Booth’s Theatre, lavishly redecorated, was reopened on the 
4th September by Mr. Boucicault with his new drama Rescued, which 
did net meet with a very hearty reception. The scene of the play is laid in 
London. A betting earl has been fleeced of his entire estate on the race- 
course by a professional gambler, who enjoys the plunder for many years on 
the Continent, and, after very properly bequeathing his ill-gotten gains to 
Sybil, the Earl's daughter, dies in a becomingly repentant frame of mind. But 
this bequest is coupled with the condition that the maiden must marry the 
gambler’s friend, Count Ruskoo. Devoted to her father, she consents to 
become the victim. The Earl’s lawyer, however, scrutinizes the will imme- 
diately prior to the marriage, and his examination reveals the fact that the 
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documents are forgeries. At this juncture the true heirs to the estates are 
found in a locomotive engineer, John Weatherly, who is also the lawyer's 
client. John has invented a new swing-bridge, and is trying to secure a 
patent for his diseovery. The other heir is a child of whom all traces are 
lost. The Earl and his daughter, being convinced of the justice of Weatherly’s 
claim, retire from the estate, and the engineer takes possession. Moved by 
pity for the impoverished nobleman, John offers Sybil his hand and fortune. 
The lady fully appreciates his generous motive, but declines. Pending this, 
the Count has resolved to sweep Weatherly and the child, whom he has 
recently discovered, from his path. The latter obtains knowledge of the 
child’s place of concealment, and causes the arrest of the Count’s valet for 
stealing the child. While the party are en route for London the Count 
endeavours to wreck the train, but fails, and John and Sybil find the fate of 
all true lovers in the joys of matrimony. The story, it will be seen, is not 
unconventional, and it is not worked out with exceptional skill. The great 
sensation scene is the passage of a train over a swinging bridge, which the 
villain has left open with nefarious intent, and which the heroine closes. The 
cast included Mr. John Clayton, Miss Coghlan, Mr. George Clarke, and Mr. 
Dominick Murray. The first has created a favourable impression, although 
his delivery is deemed unpleasing. On the 8th Mr. Sothern reappeared at 
the Park Theatre as Brother Sam. He was most warmly received, and his 
company, especially Miss Julia Stewart, won the good opinion of the 
audience. A few days afterwards Narcisse was given at the Standard, 
with Mr. Bandmann as the hero. 
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Grhoes from the Green-Room. 


Se. 


URING her German tour Mdme. Adelina Patti will appear once at the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, in Lucia. 
Mr. Tennyson’s new drama Thomas & Becket has been sent to Mr. Irving, 


with a view to its production at the Lyceum. If accepted it will have to be con- 
siderably reduced. ; 


Le Cid and Le Mariage de Figaro are to be revived at the Comédie Frangaise. 
In the former piece, which may be repeated very soon, Mdlle. Dudlay plays 
Chiméne, a part in which Mdile. Bernhardt would appear to signal advantage. 
Le Mariage de Figaro will probably be played in January. A revival of La Dame 
aux Camelias, with Mdlle. Bernhardt as Marguerite and M. Mounet-Sully as 
Armand, is in contemplation at the same theatre. 

The Merchant of Venice will soon be put in rehearsal at the Lyceum. 

MapameE TREBELLI, whose tour in Scandinavia is proving very successful, was 
one of the company invited to Bernstorff on the 6th inst. to celebrate the birthday 
of the Queen of Denmark. The Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark, and the Czarewitch and the Czarewena were present. 

Mapame_ Risrort is on her way to Denmark and Sweden. 


THE marriage of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti with M. Ernest de Munck was cele- 
brated on the 3rd September at the Eglise de la Trinité, at the end of the Chaussé 
d’Antin, Paris. The families only were present. The bride’s witnesses were the 
Marquis de Caux and M. Gardoni; the bridegroom’s, M. Bourdillon and M. 
Schizzosa, the manager of the great Australian tournde. 

Sienor Savini will shortly give four performances at the Teatro Argentina, 
Rome. 

MapameE Pautine Lucca, whose death was announced some weeks ago by 
several of the Parisian journals, is at present at Baden, near Vienna, in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health, but much persecuted by the impresarii. Mr. Mapleson, 
according to the Parisian, proposes an engagement of five months for America, at 
the rate of 5,000fr. a night, or 400,000fr. for the season. Another, Ferri, holds 
out the inducement of 800,000fr. for the Australian operatic season. Mme. Lucca 
is said to have refused the first and to be undecided over the second, hoping, 
perhaps, for something still more advantageous. 

Mr. Cart Rosa has engaged Miss Minnie Hauk, who, however, will not appear 
in Carmen under his management. 

Mr. Byron, we are pleased to state, will shortly appear at the Gaiety in a 
series of afternoon performances of some of his four plays, An English Gentleman, 
Daisy Farm, Not Such a Fool as he Looks, and Married in Haste. 

THE censure having declined to pass Marion Delorme, the late Baron Taylor 
endeavoured to induce Charles X. to reverse the decision. The king would not do 
so, but said he would give the poet a pension of £240 as a compensation. “ Your 
Majesty,” said Baron Taylor, “may as well make it £500, as M. Victor Hugo is 
sure to decline the offer.” 

M. Vavcorsezl1 is about to visit Italy in order to arrange with Signor Verdi 
for the representation of a new opera, to which the maestro is now putting the 
finishing-touches. 
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THE production of M. Gounod’s Tribut de Zamora has been postponed for six 
months. ‘“J’ai pensé,” writes the composer to M. Vaucorbeil, “que je pouvais 
donner 4 mon ceuvre un développement musical qui me parait lui manquer.” 


An entertainment in aid of the Pontresina English Church-Building Fund was 
given in that town on the 28th August by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Barnby, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. St. Aubyn, and Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan. 

THE agreement entered into by Mdlle. Bernhardt with Mr. Jarrett is that she 
shall go to America in September, 1880, receive £140 per night, and have all her 
expenses defrayed. She believes that by that time she will be able to play in one 
or two English pieces. 

Mo tLe. Bernuarnt recently agreed to take part in a representation-concert at 
Rouen by Madame Sabatier, but M. Perrin declined to permit her. Though duly 
apprized of this, Madame retained the actress’s name in the bills, and announced 
to the audience that she had received a telegram from the young sociétaire that she 
had lost the train. The falsehood was promptly exposed by Mdlle, Bernhardt in 
a letter to the chief Rouen paper, and Madame has not shown her face in public 
since. 

THE facade of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s charming villa in the Avenue de Villiers, built 
afew years ago, is ornamented with carvings executed by two eminent artists, 
MM. Rouillitre and Budlot. Their bill amounted to 6,530 francs. Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt paid 4,000 francs cash, and the rest was to have been paid by bills. The 
last bill of 1,000 francs having been protested, the case came before the Civil 
Tribunal, and Mdlle. Bernhardt was condemned to pay. 


In the last number of the Bayreuther Blatter Herr Wagner announces that the 
performance of Parsifal cannot take place in 1880. 


Mr. Epwin Boors has made arrangements with Mr. Irving to play at the 
Lyceum Theatre next spring. His first appearance in London was in 1861, at the 
Haymarket, and it was a dismal failure. His engagement began in September, 
when everyone was out of town. He played Richard III. with a comedy com- 
pany, Mr. Howe being Richmond. The latter, in the fight, fell back over one of 
the forward flies; a voice from the gallery cried, “Stick him, old man, he well 
deserves it,” and the curtain came down amidst roars of laughter. Mr. Booth now 
comes to London under the most favourable auspices. 


THE Conservatoire has formally added the study of history to its curriculum, 
with the idea that pupils will better realize the characters they assume after an 
acquaintance with the events, costumes, and manner of different periods. 


Mr. Tooze has taken the Folly Theatre, which he will open early in November 


with A Fool and his Money. ‘Mr. Loveday, as hitherto, will be his acting- 
manager. 


MapameE Cuavmont, it is expected, will reappear in London next spring in a 
new piece, Le Petit Abbé. 


Tue Hon. Henry W. Trimble, late United States Consul at Milan, Italy, died 
lately at his residence at Montclair, after an illness of three weeks, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. His daughter is well-known in Italy as a prima donna, 
under the name of Mdlle. Beatricia Moa. 

THE misunderstanding between M. Lassalle and M. Vaucorbeil has been 
amicably arranged. The former in a letter to his manager acknowledged that the 
fault was on his side, and regretted having given way to an outburst of hastiness 
and bad temper, “ After the expression of your regret and your promises for the 
future,” M. Vaucorbeil wrote in reply, “I cannot act rigorously ; I consent to look 
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upon your resignation as not sent in, and trust nothing will henceforth disturb our 
daily relations.” 


Mr. Piancuz is seriously ill. 


WE hear that a duel has been fought on the Belgian frontier between a young 
diplomatist and a journalist. The former was attached to an actress whose 
acting the journalist had not treated tenderly. The diplomatist having got a cut 
on his hand, honour was declared to be satisfied. 


MDLLE. GABRIELLE Moraes, one of the most be-photographed young actresses 
in Paris, was shot through the heart at a house in the Rue de Berri on the 10th 
ult. by one Eugéne Riaudet, whose addresses she had rejected. 
soon afterwards blew out his brains, 


An unpublished MS. opera, in three acts, by Haydn, is said to have been dis- 
covered among a lot of old music-scores belonging to the late Théatre Italiens, in 
Paris. The finder was M. Wekerlin, the librarian of the Conservatoire. The title 
of the opera is Vera Costanza, It was originally composed by Haydn for the 
Vienna Opera-House, and soon afterwards brought to Paris. 


TuE little piece, Celle qu'on wépouse pas, lately brought out at the Gymnase, 
was, it appears, recommended to the manager of that theatre by M. Dumas, to 
whom the author, an as yet unknown writer, had ventured to submit it. 


Mr. HAu.iwett-Pai.uips has in the press a little book designed to show that 
A Midsiimmer-Night’s Dream could not have been written before 1596. 


Mr. Spaupine has expanded his paper “ On the Devils in Shakspere ” into a 
little book on witchcraft in Shakspere’s days, which will appear shortly. 

A NEw novel in two volumes, entitled Daireen by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, 
author of the comedies Moth and Flame, 4 March Hare-hunt, &c., is announced. 
A somewhat original feature of Mr. Moore’s new novel consists in each chapter 
being headed by a series of quotations from Hamlet applicable to the scenes 
described in the story. 

Mr. Paterave Simpson and Mr. Claud Templar have been passing several 
weeks in the Lake district. There they were met by an eminent dramatic critic, 
and awful goings-on are reported. The veteran dramatist, we are pleased to add, 
is in excellent health. 


Tue following lines have been applied to the versatile Mr. Templar by a 
kind friend : 


The murderer 


De nos papillons enchanteurs, 
Ami trop fidéle, 

Vous caressez toutes les fleurs 
Excepté ’immortelle. 


M. ALrHonse DavupeET commences his theatrical review in the Journal Officied 
of the 22nd ult. by criticising a piece brought out in July ! 


Mr. Dron BovucicavttT has now a “ house” that he can move about with as 
he pleases—a yacht. “For,” he says, “I can run in anywhere and lay off any 
friend’s house on the Hudson or the Sound, or take trips into the cool regions on 
the coast of Maine. I can always choose my own neighbours; the drainage is 
always sure to be good; Ican run away from the mosquitoes, and can have a 
breeze whenever I choose to drive her along. My floating country-house, such as 
it is, seems to me to possess advantages which I could not get out of real estate, 
and looked at in that light, is rather more economical.” 

Diplomacy did not succeed in America. “The play,” Mr. Lester Wallace 
says, “ cost me an enormous amount of money; I don’t think one was ever better 
produced in my theatre. An eminent actor said the presentation was much 
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better than in London, where it ran over 150 nights. I could scarcely get seven 


weeks out of it. Papers spoke well of it, the public liked it. But it wouldn’t 
run.” 


A Gay youth lately made an insulting remark to Miss Kate Claxton, at 
Sedalia, Mo. The lady mentioned the matter to her husband, Mr. Stevenson, who 
immediately visited the young gentleman at his home. After a brief but animated 
interview, Mr. Stevenson left the vivacious Sedalian in care of two local doctors. 


Ar Aix-les-Bains :—M. Coquelin ainé.—Tu n’aimes pas les montagnes ?—M. 
Coquelin cadet—Non. Oi il y a de la chaine, il n’y a pas de plaisir ! 

“ AND so you are the author of something else than your own misfortunes ?” 
Yes, of real plays.” ‘‘ Tell me, now, for I am very ignorant about such things as 
the divine afflatus and all that. What is the moment in writing when you feel the 
greatest ecstasy? When the villain is baffiled,eh?” “ Yes, and that’s.when you 
sign the receipt for the manager’s check.” 


M. Victor Hveo, talking about age, not long ago, confessed that the most dis- 
agreeable advance to him was that from thirty-nine to forty. “ But,” said a friend, 
“T should think it a great deal better to be forty than fifty.” “ Not at all,” replied 
M. Hugo ; “ forty years is the old age of youth, while fifty years is the youth of 
old age.” 

“WELL, as we have nothing to do this evening, ’ll read my last play to you.” 
“You shall, on the condition that you listen to one of mine first.” “No; after- 
wards.” “No; beforehand.” “Good-bye, then.” ‘ Good-bye.” 

Nor long ago an American who had never paid more than a very small sum to 
see a play entered a New York theatre where the Forty Thieves was being played. 
The ticket-seller charged him about two dollars for admission. “I don’t want to 
see the other thirty-nine, stranger,” he coolly remarked, as he walked away. 

An American in London has been detected in the act of translating Pinafore 
into Welsh. Wghat! nvgr! wjell hrdgly evjr. 

Tue house in which Balfe was born, No. 10, Pitt-street, Dublin, is now the 
property of William Logan, a Dublin musician, who promises to place, at his own 
expense, a medallion of the composer on the front of the house. 


A critic says of the characters in the novels of Octave Feuillet: “He tries to 
make his heroines fascinatingly sinful, and at the same time exceedingly moral. 
The result is that they do not fascinate, and that they do not edify us.” It might 
be answered that fascination is the last thing that the reader should desire, and 
edification the last that he could hope for. There is a morbid propensity among 
novelists to “ plate sin with gold.” 


A DRAMATIC author was boasting of the number of plays he had written, saying 
that more than a hundred had been produced on the boards. “More than a 
hundred plays, and all of them performed ?” exclaimed some one in astonishment. 
“Yes; and the most curious feature in connection with the fact is that no one 
seems to be aware of it.” 


Mr. B—y—p modestly says that his chief literary acquirements are the books 
he has borrowed and never returned. 


Mr. Tootz recently asked a provincial manager why he had parted with his 
leading tragedian. “I could not help it,” was the reply ; “he ranted so that the 
people could hear him from the outside, and therefore wouldn’t pay to go in.” 

Mr. Byron observes a curious contradiction. One Havannah cigar, he says, 
may make a man ill, but two will not make a Manilla. 

Wuen, in 1853, Mme. de Girardin’s Lady Tartuffe was brought out, some one 
said to the authoress, “‘ What imagination you must have to have found the résumé 
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of all the viees that you incarnate in your sad heroine.” ‘‘ My imagination had 
nothing to do with it,” replied Mme. de Girardin ; “I simply summed up all my 
best and most intimate lady friends.” So at least the Parisian tells us. 

Brienout says: “Ten years ago I could not seeng. The critic he say so, and 
the critic ees right. I was much aspirate, so (drawing a short, sharp breath) like 
zat, but now I travel all de day, get no sleep ze night, and I sing one hour and I 
don’t feel it. I love ze Engleesh song. I sing him better zan before. I could 
sing ze Engleesh song all ze night.” 

BsoRrnsTERNE, the Norwegian poet, describes Herr Wagner as the “greatest 
scald ” of the century. 

Here is a mot of Méry. “Ah!” said a fellow-townsman, meeting the poet 
in a salon, “ c’est vous qui faites des verses?” ‘Qui, j’en faisse.” 
_ Tue MS. of Dr. Doran’s pleasant book, Their Majesties’ Servants, has been 
presented by his family to the South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. Avcustus Harris has taken Drury-lane Theatre for five years, and will 
reopen it at Christmas with a pantomime by the Brothers Grinn (Mr. Blanchard). 

Mr. Harrow and Mr. Mathison have finished an adaptation of Mrs. Burnett’s 
Man of the North, which will probably be produced by Mr. and Mrs, Billington 
at a West-end theatre. 

Mr. Georce Rienoxp sailed from Australia for England, vid San Francisco, 
on August 14, after a long and very successful tour in the Colonies. 


THE death is announced of Mrs. Wybrow Robertson. 


Miss Avcusta WItTov, sister of Mrs. Bancroft, has been married to Mr. 
Bashford, late of the Scots Greys, but will not at present leave the stage. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. George Bennett, famous for his impersonations 
at Sadler’s Wells, under Mr. Phelps’s management, of Caliban, Enobarbus, Ape- 
mantus, Sir.Toby Belch, and other characters. He was eighty years of age. 

Mr. Evetyn JERROLD, Mr. O’Shea, and Mr.S. Bennett have written a farcical 
piece about the Lord Chamberlain. What his lordship will think of it remains to 
be seen. 


Mrs. Bateman opens Sadler’s Wells on the 9th with Rob Roy. 


Mo te. Cro1zerte has been compelled by ill-health to absent herself from the 
Comédie Francaise for a few weeks. 

M. Sarpov has finished a comedy for the Palais-Royal. The chief part will be 
sustained by Madame Celine Montaland, who is now playing in Les Trente Millions 
de Gladiator, the dresses for which, by the way, cost 12,000 francs. 


Tue Vaudeville, the Parisian understands, will not have M. Dumas’s comedy 
this year. It appears that M. Ganderax’s three-act comedy, which M. Dumas 
undertook to retouch and arrange, has not turned out so well as had been expected. 
The first act is excellent, but when he came to work on the second and third 
M. Dumas found that the idea was rather too thin to support three acts. 

M. VavcorsEIL is preparing a revival of Faust with Mdlle. Krauss in the part 
of Marguerite. 

Motie. Barret, the jeune premiire and ingénue, is going to the Théatre 
Frangais. Her place at the Vaudeville will be taken by Madlle. Alice Lody. 

THe Chevalier de la Morliére, by MM. Dennery and Poupart-Davyl, will 
shortly be put in rehearsal at the Ambigu. 


M. Jutes Cuarétiz’s piece, Mirabeau, will succeed Notre Dame de Paris at 
the Historique. The author has just read his piece to the company. 
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M. Carvatzo has written to acquaint his artists that, owing to the non-com- 
pletion of the repairs and decorations, it is doubtful when the Opéra Comique will 
be re-opened. He hopes to commence his new season early in October. 

M. Lecocq’s new opera, La Jolie Persane, has been accepted at the Renaissance. 
The chief part is allotted to Mdlle. Hading, and two new-comers, Mdlle. Gelabert 
and Madlle. Norette, are to appear in secondary characters. On the production of this 
piece, Mdlle. Granier and Mdlle. Vauthier will go to Brussels to play in La Petite 
Mademoiselle. 

Mo.e. Heisron will appear at the Paris opera early in November as 
Marguerite in Faust. 

A coMEDY in three acts, Une Mariage d’Orgucil, by M. Ohnet, has been 
accepted at the Vaudeville. 

By a new police ordonnance the hour of closing theatrical representations at 
Paris is fixed at half-past twelve instead of twelve, as was formerly the case. 

M. Hirpotyte Hostern has suddenly died of apoplexy, which came upon him 
as he was making some purchases in the Rue Boileau, Paris. Born in 1814, he 
studied medicine, wrote plays, and then became the manager of the Historique, 
the Gaité, and the Chatelet successively. Latterly M. Hostein was theatrical critic 
of the Constitutionnel, a post in which he is succeeded by M. Georges Ohnet. 

M. Kontne has found, at Dieppe, a comic baritone, M. Marquetti, and a bouffe 


actress, called Mdlle. Lentz. Both are engaged at a large salary, for three years, 
at the Renaissance. 


Accorpine to report, the novelties this season at the Italian Opera, St. Peters- 
burgh, will include Le Roi de Lahore, La Regina di Saba, and Boito’s Mefistofele. 

At the Teatro Manzoni, Rome, three operas, new for that city, Napoli di Car- 
novale, Rabagas, and Le Donne Curiose, will be performed in the course of the 
season. 


Ir is said that the Mausoleum of Augustus at Rome is to be transformed into a 
play-house. 

Sienor TaMBERLIK is to be future manager of the Liceo, Barcelona. He will, 
of course, do his best to secure Mdlle. Zaré Thalherg. 

MDLLE. Fiorert1, the dancer, is dead. 

Ir is proposed to build a theatre in Sophia, the future capital of Bulgaria, and 
a subscription has been started for the purpose. 

Le Nabab, now in rehearsal at the Paris Vaudeville, is to be produced in New 
York, with Mr. Wallack as the Duc de Mona. 

THERE is some trouble brewing between the theatrical profession in New York 
and the railroads, growing out of a notification that in future the custom of giving 
travelling companies special rates is to be abolished. Managers and agents have 
already had more than one meeting about it. The special rates heretofore have 
been from 25 to 30 per cent. below the regular rates of fare. It is estimated that 
in the course of a year upwards of $1,000,000 is spent by the theatrical profession 
for travelling in the United States. 

Mr. THomas JEFFERSON, jun., and Miss Eugenia Paul, at Hoboken, N.J., the 
residence of Rip Van Winkle, on the 21st August, did then and there, with malice 
prepeuse, commit irrevocable matrimony. 

Mr. JosePH JEFFERSON'S winter home in Louisiana is described as a very 
beautiful one, surrounded by the flowers of which he is extravagantly fond. Mr. 
Jefferson’s eldest son occupies the place, and grows quantities of rice, sugar, cotton 
and oranges. 

Our Boys has been produced at Bangulore. 

Mr. Creswick was playing at Sydney in July. 
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